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MAN ABOVE NATURE. 


By the term Nature we mean the established order of things 
instituted by the Creator, and carried forward by his immanent 
energy. This energy is revealed in different orders of phenomena 
that take the form of persistent and uniform laws. Those who 
recognize only matter and force as factors in the world’s evolu- 
tion, setting aside the creative energy, still have a common ground 
with us, in the uniformities of Nature, for determining whether 
given phenomena do, or do not, come under natural law. Doubt- 
less the domain of the natural may include many phenomena which 
we suppose to be supernatural, because they come under a law 
unknown to us. But we here bring into discussion only phe- 
nomena close at hand, to which the plainest tests may be readily 
applied. 

The “ Reign of Law” is doubtless universal; but this may not 
be true of natural law, since there may be a kingdom in which 
neither the divine energy nor impersonal forces are the sole 
factors. It is conceded not only that the lower kingdoms belong 
to the domain of Nature, but that man, with his spiritual nature, 
is grounded in and conditioned by it. In fact, the elements and 
forces of the lower kingdoms are so taken up into his organism, 
carrying their own régime with them, that the economy of Nature 
seems to repeat itself therein as a miniature representation of 
it. It is not strange, therefore, that many scientists, in seeking 
the broadest generalizations, should have assumed the universality 
of Nature, and excluded the supernatural not only from man but 
from the universe. The present discussion relates only to man. 
We hope to show that while the natural economy is repeated in 
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him, a higher economy exalts him to the position of command over 
it, through higher functions that involve supernatural agency. 

It is now well understood that the world as we find it was not 
created at once, but through a long process of upbuilding or of 
evolutionary changes. Concerning its absolute beginning, science 
has nothing to say. It finds near sixty distinct elements and 
various forms of energy called forces engaged as material and 
factors in the evolutionary process. How far these elements 
and forces may be resolved into a smaller number of each is not 
yet known, but it is certain that in the course of the upbuilding 
they reveal higher grades and functions on the successive planes. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins’ “ Outline Study of Man” assumes six different 
grades of force, including cohesion. Professor Joseph Le Conte 
assumes but five, which at different stages have established each 
a kingdom and rule its phenomena. 

While adopting the general theory of Dr. Hopkins, the par- 
ticular classification of Professor Le Conte seems preferable, since 
cohesion cannot be said to have established a distinct kingdom. 
According to both, gravitation lays the world’s foundations, and is 
the lowest form of energy, conditioning the action of all the others. 
On this foundation as a platform, chemical affinity builds the 
mineral kingdom. This prepares for and conditions the kingdom 
of vegetable life, which again conditions and supports that of 
animal life. Last of all appears man, conditioned and supported 
by all the kingdoms below, and subordinating all to the ends of 
rational life under a higher law. 

We see here an orderly system of upbuilding. With all its 
mysteries, it clearly reveals certain facts and principles which 
give a clue to man’s place in Nature and to his high prerogatives. 

Notice, first, that there is not merely a succession of kingdoms 
in time, but that they rise in rank one above the other, so that, 
while the lower condition the higher, the higher subordinate and 
overrule the lower by their superior law. 

Notice, second, the law of subordination running up through all 
the kingdoms, giving them unity like that of a well-organized 
army, by subjecting the inferior forces in their gradation to the 
command of the highest. 

Thus chemical affinity within its province overrules gravitation, 
while the latter codperates with and supports it. Vegetable life, 
while conditioned by both, appropriates both and overrules them 
under its higher law of life. Animal life, conditioned by all these, 
appropriates and subordinates all to its uses and under its law. 
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Finally, man, conditioned by all these, finds all represented in his 
organism, and subservient to his purposes as rational. Accord- 
ingly, by the economy of Nature the prerogative is passed over to 
him to rule the entire forces of his organism by the law of rational 
life and for its superior ends. 

We are to inquire concerning the peculiar nature of this law, 
and the special functions required in its administration. 

But we wish first to show that man belongs to a distinct and 
superior kingdom ; that he has not merely attained a higher stage 
of development, but that he possesses the principles of a higher 
nature qualifying him for a higher destiny. This question has 
especial interest at the present time, because, if men and animals, 
as some claim, do not differ in their kind and kingdom, we may 
presume that mice, monkeys, and men have the same destination. 

The general conviction of mankind on this subject is justified 
by a law first formulated by Dr. Mark Hopkins, which clearly 
determines the succession and rank of the several kingdoms. He 
terms it the “law of the conditioning and the conditioned,” and 
it may be thus interpreted. Where one form of energy condi- 
tioned by others is seen to subordinate and overrule them in 
instituting a new order of phenomena under a higher law, it 
proves itself to be the superior energy and the originator of a new 
kingdom. Now, the animal proves its superiority to the vege- 
table, not merely by an advanced development, but by a higher 
principle of life, which vindicates its superiority by appropriating 
and subordinating vegetable life under a higher law of its own. 
So man appropriates and subordinates both vegetable and animal 
life, for the end and under the law of rational life, and thereby 
originates whole classes of phenomena of a higher order, which 
come under the law of a spiritual kingdom. It is plain that, as 
rational, he starts on entirely new lines, in a nobler career of 
development, for which his animal nature is merely conditional 
and subservient. The dividing line, indeed, between the several 
kingdoms is by no means plain to the senses. Vegetable life can 
scarcely be distinguished from the lowest forms of animal life, as 
animal life seems merged in the lowest forms of human life. 
But there is in fact no jumbling of the different kingdoms. The 
law of subordination which runs up through all the kingdoms is 
the principle of divisiou, and this, with the characteristic phe- 
nomena of each, carries with it a line of separation which is real, 
though too fine for the senses to recognize. 

We can only refer here to classes of phenomena which belong 
to a higher kingdom and indicate for man a higher destiny. 
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1st. Those revealed in the functions of reason, not merely in 
finding the unity of general law in manifold phenomena, but in 
conceiving the methods and apprehending the rational value of 
the vast system of interacting forces. 

2d. The recognition of the spiritual in Nature, through the 
rational interpretation of its intellectual and esthetic order. 

3d. The consciousness of an internal law of duty with the 
accompanying recognition of a supreme and righteous moral 
governor. 

4th. Conscious affinity for the divine life revealed in Nature, 
in Providence, and in the Bible, involving moral relationship to 
God as made in his image. 

5th. The creation of ideals, intellectual, zsthetic, and moral, 
and the striving to realize them in a course of unlimited progress. 

Such phenomena reveal the capacities and functions for science, 
art, philosophy, and religion, and for a fellowship with God which 
has the possibilities of likeness to his character. They are phe- 
nomena of rational life that are strictly spiritwal in their character, 
not merely as dealing with invisible realities, but as coming under 
spiritual laws. It will be conceded that no animal, without man, 
or with his most careful training, has shown any capacity for 
such a life. Their method of inference from recognized signs by 
laws of association, which is often called reasoning, bears no com- 
parison with the high functions of reason proper, as above de- 
scribed. It lacks not only the unifying power, but the spiritual 
insight and affinities which correlate man to his spiritual environ- 
ment, and qualify him for the spiritual life. Hence, the animal is 
debarred from essential progress except within lines of develop- 
ment prescribed by natural law. It is not within the range of 
the spiritual laws and forces that address the higher nature of 
man. In fact, the transition from animal to rational life marks 
a departure, wider and more fundamental than can be found 
between any other adjoining kingdoms. These phenomena, coming 
as they do under the law of a higher order of life, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that a man realizes his rational life only by 
subordinating and overruling his animal life for his higher ends, 
fully answer the tests which determine man’s place in a distinct 
and superior kingdom. 

Weare now to examine the supreme law of this kingdom, show- 
ing that it differs radically from natural law, and that the func- 
tions for its administration involve supernatural agency. The 
supreme law of human life is evidently that which is regulative 
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and sovereign over all the principles of human action. As con- 
science is the regulative principle, the law of conscience is this 
supreme law. It is the law prescribing right action in conditions 
where wrong action is at the same time possible. Hence, it carries 
with it. the principle of duty, or the conscious obligation to obey 
its demands. In other words, the general character of this law is 
ethical. It applies especially to principles of action in competi- 
tion, or when lower and higher principles present conflicting claims 
at the same time. The directive rule in such conditions is to 
subordinate the lower, and give dominance to the higher as rep- 
resenting the righteous claim. The law applies indirectly, when 
the issue is not between conflicting principles within, but between 
possible courses of conduct which may prove wise or unwise as 
affected by variable and uncertain conditions. This demands a 
candid intellectual judgment, which is of course more fallible 
than the moral judgment in the former case. In both cases the 
moral integrity is conserved by intentional loyalty to the higher 
interest. 

We find, then, that the same principle of subordination which 
rules in Nature is to be the governing principle in human life. It 
is the only principle of unity in an organized system, and if 
enforced by man, it puts him in harmony with Nature and with 
himself. 

But while the principle is the same in all kingdoms, the energy 
and the functions for its administration as law are very different. 
In Nature the energy is divine, and the effective functions are 
those of the natural forces. In man’s rational life the energy is 
human, and the functions are those of rational judgment and 
choice. 

Here we begin to see an important difference between natural 
and ethical law, and between Nature and man. Natural law rep- 
resents the methods and functions of impersonal forces which are 
uniform and sure in their operation. Ethical law is addressed 
only to intelligent, rational beings, and it is operative in them not 
of necessity, but only as it is accepted and voluntarily enforced. 
The contrast appears atonce. In Nature the law of subordination 
of the lower to the higher is universal, and its enforcement is a func- 
tion laid upon the natural forces in their systematic operation. 
For example, gravitation, as we have seen, is made subordinate to 
chemical affinity within the range or province of the latter, as the 
latter is to vegetable life in its realm, and as vegetable is to animal 
life within its domain. Moreover, in animal life we see the same 
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principle carried out in the mutual relations of the various prin- 
ciples of action, since the lower instincts and appetites are uni- 
formly subordinated to the claims of maternal love. 

In man the reverse is often true. For in him appetite is 
often dominant over natural affection, avarice over justice, passion 
over reason, and selfishness over conscience; and when the prin- 
ciple is made dominant, it is by a different form of energy and 
through functions never committed to natural forces. 

For reasons not explainable altogether by inherited depravity, 
the principles of action in man are not balanced and set in an 
established order of movement, as in the animal, so as to be nat- 
urally in harmony with the great principle that rules the régime 
of Nature. Indeed, if his two natures were so balanced that his 
activities conformed to this principle by natural law, there would 
be no scope for ethical law. Held in the grasp of natural forces, 
man would be capable only of constitutional spontaneities, and 
of automatic responses to his environment. In other words, he 
and his activities would be simply natural products, his individu- 
ality being wholly swallowed up in Nature. 

Those who deny human personality do in fact assign to man, 
as to animals, just this place in the universal régime. But the 
question arises at this point, if man is wholly within that régime, 
why do not his activities conform to its ruling principle? Why 
the strange anomaly in human life of appetite and passion domi- 
nating their superior reason and conscience? If actions that in 
the animal are no infraction of the law of right are regarded in 
man as wrong and criminal, is it not because ethical law has juris- 
diction in the one case and not in the other? Or if human actions 
deemed blameworthy and wrong are but sequences under natural 
law, where is the blame? Whence the conviction, expressed in 
the penal codes of all nations, that the willful invasion of human 
rights not merely needs restraint, but involves guilt? Certainly a 
creature under natural law that violates the fundamental principle 
of the natural order must be a monstrosity. 

Man is indeed called a microcosm because the forces of Nature 
are so represented and organized in him that he seems to be a 
miniature representation of the great Nature-world. But he is so 
only up to the plane where his lower nature is taken up into union 
with his rational manhood. For then at once, as we have seen, 
there arises a conflict, whether necessarily or not, between lower 
and higher principles of action, and the resulting issue is often 
at variance with the principle that rules Nature. In other words 
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the cosmic order breaks just where Nature culminates in man. 
This paragon of the natural forces, this outcome and “ heir of all 
the ages,” is certainly a failure as under natural law, for he finds 
himself out of harmony with the whole scheme of things, and 
with himself. 

Notice here certain significant facts: first, that the break of 
which we speak consists in the violation by man of the principle 
of order that rules in Nature, showing itself in the dominance of 
lower over higher principles of action. 

Notice, second, that with this violation comes like a flash of 
light the intuition of moral distinctions, accompanied with the 
consciousness of debasement and guilt, as if the break made in 
the world’s order gave its shock especially to the moral nature of 
man. Notice, again, that for the same violation there comes the 
conviction of responsibility, implying that a latent energy supe- 
rior to appetite and passion should have been summoned to over- 
rule them; and in case a man has put forth such energy, he 
realizes the satisfaction of duty fulfilled. 

Is it not the plain interpretation of these facts that in such con- 
ditions man is inevitably brought face to face with himself, as a 
responsible agent, a personal power, who cannot charge this vio- 
lation of duty upon his nature, but upon himself, as bound to 
control it under ethical law ? 

Some have assumed that this painful experience in wrong- 
doing, so called, is necessary, to give the knowledge of moral 
distinctions, and to arouse recuperative energy, so that this seem- 
ing fall downward is really a step upward, and the natural method 
of development. But since this increase in knowledge, with the 
reactionary impulse, does not prevent vast multitudes from a con- 
tinuous fall, this kind of experience does not seem to be the nor- 
mal process of advance. Nature’s hygiene may avail for wounds 
occurring in her domain, but never for sin against ethical law. 

It is claimed, too, that because a man has a rational and moral 
nature, his activities must of necessity conform to that nature as 
its outgoing and expression. But it is peculiar to man that his 
complex nature goes out in opposing impulses and in conflict- 
ing claims. Must his actions, then, be the mere resultant of 
opposing forces, and therefore illustrate, as in mechanics, only 
the dominance of the stronger? Were man a mere congeries of 
active principles, or an aggregate of passing sensations and feel- 
ings, with no free alternative in himself as a rational unity, this 
would be true. But has he no function, as such a unity, superior 
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to the distinct principles and forces that enter into his elementary 
structure? Are his senses and limbs the instruments of an intel- 
ligent central power, and must the same power be dominated by 
impulsive principles or fitful inclinations? His rational powers 
are correlated to the principles of unity in Nature, and one of the 
functions of his reason, as we have seen, is to seek and realize that 
unity. Has he no power to unify his own thoughts, or to prevent 
the anarchy of mutinous and conflicting principles by asserting 
over them a superior prerogative? It belongs to the dignity of 
man, as it is his duty, to give the order of reason to his thoughts, 
and the order of righteousness to his principles of action: Cer- 
tainly for the one he has the law of truth, and for the other the 
law of duty, in his own keeping. We have seen, too, that it is 
the very economy of Nature in her reaching continually after 
higher orders of unity, progressing from atoms to the crystal, the 
vegetable, the animal, and man, to hand over to man, as possess- 
ing the highest order of energy, the prerogative to subject all the 
forces of his organism to the supreme law of rational life. This 
law we have found to be ethical, or the law of conscience. In 
proportion as he gives it practical supremacy, he is in fact a 
rational unity, in harmony with himself and with the universal 
order. 

Now since Nature, in her progression up to man, holds firmly to 
her principle of subordination as the principle of unity, how are 
we to account for the failure of this principle in man? Certainly 
there is no accounting for it, if he belongs wholly to the natural 
régime ; for it would be a strange happening if her ruling prin- 
ciple should break down in her chief product, for want of energy 
or functions of administration. 

The mystery is entirely cleared when we see that, in the tran- 
sition from animal to rational life, natural law gives place to 
ethical law, and this, in the nature of the case, is intrusted, not 
to natural forces, but to man, as a rational agent, to enforce it 
over himself voluntarily, on his own responsibility. This is the 
true nature of ethical law. It is spiritual, and is enforced by 
spiritual action. 

That man has at command the rational energy for enforcing it 
goes with the acknowledged fact that he is a rational being. I 
have now only to show that to the rational and ethical nature there 
belong certain functions whose definite work should be the en- 
forcement of ethical law, and that in putting forth these func- 
tions man exerts a supernatural agency. 
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1st. Every man should accept the principle of duty as sovereign 
over all other principles of action. 

2d. He should apply this principle by moral judgments to the 
claims of all conflicting principles, giving verdict for the higher 
as representing the righteous claim. 

3d. He should choose his ultimate ends in accordance with such 
judgments. 

4th. He should carry such choice into effect, when possible, by 
‘volitional execution. 

The above are essential functions of the rational life for enfore- 
ing ethical law. They are never exercised by impersonal forces 
which conform to the ruling principle in Nature, but never judge 
their own action or choose their own ends. These are deter- 
mined for them by the Creative Intelligence. But every man 
who lives rationally accepts and enforces ethical law in precisely 
these methods. The determining act is his choice of ultimate 
ends. This is essentially free, because the law of truth and right 
according to which he judges and chooses is committed to his keep- 
ing, and if applied at all, is se/f-applied under no compulsory 
power. He puts forth action from a rational centre, according to 
a central law within, but acts on his own responsibility. 

We do not claim absolute freedom, because there are limita- 
tions on every side. Besides external conditions, there are natural 
laws of feeling and of thought within that are unchangeable. In 
this sense there is “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” But 
limiting conditions and natural laws are really instrumental and 
subordinate. Instead of determining the choice of the ultimate 
ends of life, they offer ready service to man in choosing and car- 
rying out his own ends. If this sphere of human freedom seems 
narrow and insignificant, it is ample to give man the direction 
of his entire life, to shape his character and destiny. For 
within this sphere is the parting of the ways toward opposite 
destinations. 

It is plain, therefore, that rational life differs from all lower 
life in respect to its characteristic energy, its law of action, and its 
functions of administration. The law is spiritual, carrying author- 
ity from above, but not a compelling force. The energy is that 
of the rational person as a unitary power. The functions are 
self-directed, according to the person’s own standard. These great 
distinctions between animal and rational life are overlooked by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, when he defines all life to be “ the adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations, or the correspon- 
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dence of the organism to its environment.” He forgets that in 
man the adjustment of conflicting principles to the ethical law 
within is the main characteristic of rational life, demanding those 
inward struggles for character and for all self-originated excellence 
of which the animal knows nothing. He gravely writes a volume 
on “ The Data of Ethies,” while in theory denying all ethical func- 
tions. For, assuming that human actions are not determined by his 
own initiative from a rational centre, but by impulsive principles 
according to their strength, or by the stimulus of his environ- 
ment, he allows no power of rational self-direction under the law 
of duty. Accordingly the phenomena of human life, like those 
of the animal, come under natural law. If so, his judgments and 
choices have no more ethical character than have the rolling waves 
and rustling leaves. Like an automaton moved by springs and 
wheels, if he happens to work out problems correctly, he realizes 
neither truth nor character for himself. For there is no objective 
truth or right to one who does not order his thoughts and con- 
duct by a recognized norm of truth and right within. 

Mr. Huxley, we think, must overestimate the advantages of 
being “turned into a machine and made to think what is true and 
do what is right” as a machine. For in the absence of a self- 
directing ego who originates his own judgments and choices accord- 
ing to his own standard, rational life has no meaning. Man might 
have been so constituted, doubtless, that his principles of action, 
like those of the animal, would conform to the principle of the 
natural order by natural law. This divine efficiency in securing 
divine ends would have saved man a vast deal of trouble and peril 
and sin. In that case man would not have carried in him the 
responsibilities of a rational and moral being. He would have 
been wholly within the chain of natural sequences, a cog in the 
revolving wheel. But it seems to have pleased the Most High to 
make a creature in his own image; to endow him to know the 
true, the good, and the right, with all the capabilities of moral 
action, and then to take him into confidence, committing to him, 
in the form of ethical law, the same principle of order that He 
enforces in the world of things. He has thus exalted man over 
a little world, for an administration codrdinate with his own. It 
was conferring at once a high dignity, a sacred trust, and a fear- 
ful responsibility. By fidelity to the trust, man not only realizes 
his own true life, but something of the life and blessedness of the 
Great Ruler of the world. By trifling with that trust he sins 
against the law of his own being, and works jargon everywhere. 
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But without these fearful alternatives we see not how a moral 
government can be established, in which there may be an excel- 
lence superior to the product of impersonal forces consisting in 
right self-government, through the free acceptance and administra- 
tion of righteous law. 

It is a confirmation of this view that the natural forces, faithful 
and persistent everywhere else, forego their functions just in the 
sphere of man’s prerogative. They offer him their service, but do 
not impose their law. They seem bidden not to do for him what 
the supreme authority commissioned him to do for himself. He is 
thus constituted sovereign commander over his organism, with the 
prerogative of the commander-in-chief over his army. Though a 
part of his organism, he is not on the level with its forces. Hence 
there is no question of comparative strength on that level, but only 
of organic supremacy and prerogative. His function is to com- 
mand, not to obey. If he has but a nominal prerogative without 
his organism, the organism without his prerogative is without aim 
or object. He is to direct it to right ends with a delegated sov- 
ereignty that means responsibility to the supreme authority. 

We have now seen that the economy of Nature, which gives to 
the highest order of force on a given plane the prerogative to rule 
all the forces of that plane by its own law, assigns to man, as havy- 
ing rational energy, the prerogative to rule all the forces of his 
organism by the law of rational life. We have seen also that this 
is not the law of any natural force, but a spiritual law for the 
direction of natural forces, and-that it has sway only as it is freely 
accepted and administered by a personal power through functions 
that transcend those of Nature and are spiritual in their character. 

Finally, the same endowments that qualify man to rule his 
organism by spiritual law qualify him also to recognize the spirit- 
ual source and authority of that law, and the presence and domin- 
ion of God in his own world. The divine Reality that was before 
the world he sees immanent in and transcending it. The whole 
order of the world, intellectual, zesthetic, and moral becomes to him 
not merely a language addressing his rational nature, but a mani- 
festation of the divine life akin with his own. The divine thought, 
feeling, and will thus manifest, he learns to interpret into his hu- 
man thought and feeling. In this near kinship of sympathetic life 

he knows himself a child of God, the object of his love and care. 
Nature, Providence, the Bible, are all to him revelations of the 
Father of his spirit. And now, beyond the forms of language, he 
apprehends the spiritual Reality. Like the child first tanght the 
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simpler relations of numbers by the visibly arranged balls of a 
reckoner, but who at length rises above it, grasping in thought re- 
lations it could not express, so man learns at length to rise above 
the mechanism of Nature and the forms of language, to commune 
directly with the Father of his spirit. He has an insight that out- 
reaches both. Knowing that God knows his thought and his heart, 
he enters often with thought and feeling unexpressed into imme- 
diate fellowship, spirit with spirit, dealing not with natural forces 
and laws, but with Him who holds them in his hand, and whose 
especial dwelling-place is the humble and the contrite heart. 

Call this mystical, if you will. It is real. It is where prophets 
and holy men received inspiration and illumination. It is where 
the good and the great experience the inflowing of divine strength 
and are lifted above themselves. Especially when truth and 
grace are seen in Christ as the Redeemer, ethical law loses its 
character as a mere imperative, and becomes a principle of love 
and of life. Such isthe best life of man. It is not natural, it is 
normal. It is not superhuman. It is not miraculous. It is 
supernatural. 


Rev. Lucius Curtis. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 





THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


THE revision movement was a spontaneous outburst of a long- 
suppressed desire for certain modifications in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. The desire for revision was very strong 
with regard to chapter iii., Of God’s Eternal Decree ; chapter x., 
Of Effectual Calling ; and also, with some strength, with regard to 
chapter xxiv., Of Marriage and Divorce; and chapter xxv., Of the 
Church. 

Moreover, ninety-three presbyteries asked the insertion in the 
Confession of a more explicit statement of the love of God for 
the world, and sixty presbyteries for a statement of the sufficiency 
of the atonement and free offer of salvation to all men. As 
regards other parts of the Confession, no other chapters received 
more than twelve votes of presbyteries desiring revision. The 
votes of the presbyteries defined with sufficient plainness what 
was the work given to the committee to do. The success of their 
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work depends upon the simple question whether they have revised 
the Confession in these lines so clearly marked out by the presby- 
teries. 

A. The committee on revision have given great attention to 
the revision of chapters of the Confession where the Presbyterian 
Church by a vote of the presbyteries had indicated no desire for 
revision. They propose alterations in no less than nineteen chap- 
ters of the thirty-three which constitute our Confession ; namely, 
i., iii., iv., Vi., Vii., Vili., ix., X., Xi., XIV., XV., XVi., XXi., XXli., XXiil., 
Xxiv., XXv., xxix., xxx. These are among the most important ar- 
ticles of our faith. The church asked for a revision of four chap- 
ters only, but this committee offer a revision of fifteen additional 
chapters, with which the church apparently was satisfied when 
they answered the overture of the Assembly to what extent they 
desired revision. 

I. Many of these revisions are trivial. They appear to express 
the eccentricities of some leading members of the committee. 
Why should a great church be asked to make such unimportant 
modifications in its historic faith? Single words of seemingly 
little importance at the time may be the entering wedges for im- 
portant modifications of doctrine at a later period. 

(1.) In chapter vii. 3, “ by his Word and Spirit” is inserted 
before “he freely offereth unto sinners life and salvation by 
Jesus Christ,” for what reason we are not informed. Not a single 
presbytery asked for it. 

(2.) Chapter vii. 4 is stricken out. No presbytery proposed 
this. The presbyteries of Dayton and Whitewater asked that one 
word, “ frequently,” be stricken out; that is all. 

(3.) In chapter vii. 5, 6, the words, “and is called the Old 
Testament,” “and is called the New Testament,” are stricken out, 
without the request of any presbytery. 

(4, 5.) In chapter vii. 5 and xi. 3, “divine justice” is sub- 
stituted for “ the justice of his Father.” Only three presbyteries 
asked this. The Confessional phrase seems to the writer prefer- 
able. 

(6.) In chapter xi. 1, they omit the words, “ they have not of 
themselves,” in the clause, “ which faith they have not of them- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” This omission does not change the 
doctrine, for that is retained in the phrase “faith is the gift of 
God,” — it only changes the expression of the doctrine, and that 
was not asked by any presbytery of the church. Here we have 
six trivial changes in chapters where the committee were not 
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asked to display their ingenuity. The presbyteries should reject 
them all. Any scholar might easily suggest twice as many im- 
provements which he would prefer to these. 

II. There are several changes of considerable importance 
which the committee propose, but which the church did not 
desire. 

(1.) Nine presbyteries asked a revision of chapter vi. 4. 
This was doubtless due to the rather severe and harsh expressions 
of the doctrine of the effect of original corruption in the life of 
men. It is doubtful whether the committee were justified in 
undertaking such a revision with only nine presbyteries at their 
back. But if they did undertake it, they ought to have removed 
the difficulty. They have not accomplished this by the insertion 
of “spiritually ” before “ good,” and the omission of “ all” before 
“evil.” The new clause respecting “ social and civil virtues” is 
fairly well expressed, so far as it goes, but the doctrine of virtue 
has no proper place in the doctrine of original sin. 

(2.) Only two presbyteries asked for a change in chapter ix. 
The Presbytery of Peking simply called attention to it in gen- 
eral as needing revision. The Presbytery of Morris and Orange 
object to the declaration that “man by his fall into a state of sin, 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accom- 
panying salvation.” The revision of this chapter destroys the 
ancient doctrine of the bondage of the will, not only by substi- 
tuting “lost all disposition to” for “lost all ability of will to,” 
but still more by inserting in the first section the new clause, 
“ Wherefore man is, and remains, a free moral agent, retaining 
full responsibility for all his acts in his states, alike of innocency, 
of sin, of grace, and of glory.” It is hard to reconcile this “ full 
responsibility” with the statements of chapter vi., and the last 
section of chapter ix., which reads: “The will of man is made 
perfectly and immutably free to good alone, in the state of glory 
only,” and the intermediate section 4, “* When God converts a sin- 
ner, . . . he freeth him from his natural bondage under sin, and 
by his grace alone enables him freely to will and to do that which 
is spiritually good.” Besides, the phrase “state of innocency,” 
although proper in itself, is regarded by Dr. Shedd as Pelegian. 

(3.) In chapter xiv. 1, a single presbytery, Southern Dakota, 
was fortunate enough to have its wish gratified in the substitution 
of “sinners” for the “elect.” This presbytery ought to feel 
greatly flattered. 

(4.) Chapter xvi. 7 needed revision, according to twelve pres- 
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byteries. The section has been reconstructed by the revisers, but 
with ill success. The omission of the clause “for the matter 
of them,” before “they may be things which God commands,” 
impairs the antithesis with “because they proceed not from a 
heart purified by faith,” ete., which presents the reasons why they 
are not really the things God commands them; and the inser- 
tion of the clause “do not meet the requirements of the divine 
law ” introduces an inconsistency with the statement that “they 
may be things which God commands.” How can anything be 
what God commands and at the same time not meet the require- 
ments of the divine law? The statement of the Confession is at 
least clear and consistent. The statement of the revision is incon- 
sistent and obscure. 

(5.) The Presbytery of Newark was the only presbytery which 
asked a revision of chapter xxi. 4 by the omission of all after 
the words “for the dead,” thus cutting out “nor for those of 
whom it may be known that they have sinned the sin unto death.” 
It would have been wiser to have left out all reference to what 
men are not to pray for. The Scripture tells us of the sin unto 
death for which we are not to pray inasmuch as it can never be 
forgiven in this world or the world to come (1 John v. 16; Mark 
iii. 29); but how any man can know it we are not informed. 
There is a certain propriety in saying that we should not pray for 
those who commit such asin. But Holy Scripture nowhere forbids 
praying for the dead. This practice is against the traditions of 
Protestantism in general, but it is in all the ancient liturgies. It 
is the practice of the Roman Catholics and not a few Anglicans. 
It seems unnecessary, without warrant from Holy Scripture, to 
antagonize this ancient Christian practice in the article on prayer. 
If any revision were necessary, it should have removed both nega- 
tive references here. 

(6.) In chapter xxiii. 3 the Confession uses the phrase “ nurs- 
ing fathers,” in connection with the civil magistrates, whose duty 
it is said to be “ to protect the church of our common Lord.” This 
is a Scriptural expression (Isa. xlix. 23), and not inappropriate. 
But the committee apparently see in it a squint in the direction of 
Church and State which escaped the eyes of the men of the revo- 
lution in 1789; and therefore, without a voice from any presbytery 
to prompt them, in their high mightiness as American patriots, 
they cross it out. 

(7.) Three presbyteries asked a change in chapter xxix. 2; 
two of them (Boulder and Petoskey) request an omission of any 
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reference to the Roman Catholic Church. Their request has not 
been granted. The Presbytery of Union asks that the clause 
about the popish mass be omitted. This also the committee de- 
clined. They then go to work and do what no presbytery asked 
them to do, and substitute for the Confessional sentence, “so that 
the popish sacrifice of the mass, as they call it, is most abomina- 
bly injurious to Christ’s one only sacrifice, the alone propitiation 
for all the sins of the elect,” the following choice bit of their own 
composition, “so that the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacri- 
fice of the mass is most injurious to Christ’s one only sacrifice for 
sin.” This is a condensation, omitting some unnecessary expres- 
sions, but it is no real improvement to substitute “‘ Roman Catho- 
lic” for “ popish.” If anything was to be done with this passage, 
the committee should have taken the advice of the three presby- 
teries who asked for a change, and should have left the sentence 
out altogether. 

(8.) Nine presbyteries asked for a revision of chapter xxx. 2 ; 
two of these that it should be omitted; three that it should be 
reconstructed ; three that “ ministerial and declarative” should 
be inserted ; and one that the ability to forgive sins should not be 
constructively ascribed to church officers. The committee have 
followed the advice of three presbyteries and inserted “ ministerial 
and declarative’ before “ power respectively to retain and remit 
sins.” They thus have introduced a low church interpretation 
into the Confession, and so displeased high churchmen on the one 
side, who think that this qualification is unjustified, and broad 
churchmen on the other hand, who ask what is the Scriptural 
authority for this qualification, and who prefer that the power of 
the keys should be so stated that each party may hold his opinion. 
We fail to see any improvement in substituting “and by opening 
it” for “and to open it.” We think that the Westminster state- 
ment is to be preferred. No presbytery asked for this change. 

We have gone over these eight important changes in the Con- 
fession proposed by the committee on revision, but not asked by 
the presbyteries of our church. Not one of them is worthy of 
adoption. Some changes might well be made in some of these 
chapters by omission of clauses to which exception is taken. But 
every insertion or modification proposed by this committee is a 
mistake and a blunder. 

III. Changes not requested by presbyteries, but proposed by 
this committee, which change the faith of the church in the direc- 
tion of error. 
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(1.) Not a presbytery in our church asks for a change in 
chapter i., and yet the committee propose an insertion which 
spoils a splendid paragraph, detracts from its value, and intro- 
duces a serious error. 

(2.) Five presbyteries requested a change in chapter iv. 1; 
three of them without specification, two of them the omission of 
“out of nothing ” and “six days.” This omission is exactly what 
ought to have been made, if anything was to be done. This the 
committee decline to do. But on the contrary, they made a new 
statement which flies in the face of modern science and modern 
Biblical scholarship. The following is the statement, with the 
changes : — 

“Tt pleased God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of his eternal power, wisdom, and goodness, 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. REVISION. 
in the beginning, to create or make in the beginning, to create of no- 
out of nothing, the world, and all thing all things, visible and invis- 
things therein, whether visible or ible, and all very good: the heaven 
invisible, in the space of six days, and the earth, and all that in them 
and all very good.” is, being made by Him in six days.” 


The statement of the Westminster Confession is a paraphrase 
of Genesis i. and of Col. i. 16, and in case of difficulty the Con- 
fession might fairly be interpreted in the light of these passages 
of Holy Scripture. But the revision makes a general statement 
with reference to all things, and then a specific statement with 
reference to the heavens and the earth and all that in them is. 
It attaches the six days of Gen. i. to the latter; but the “ very 
good” of Gen. i. to the former. There is no propriety in this 
separation. If the “ very good” is appropriate to “all things,” so 
also is the “six days,” for they both rest on the same passage of 
Genesis, and are inseparably connected with the same story of 
creation. ‘In the beginning,” which also belongs to the story in 
Genesis i., is separated from the specific statement, and attached 
to the general statement, on what Biblical or scientific authority it 
would be difficult to state, for there is positively none whatever. 
Science denies the creation of all things in the beginning out 
of nothing. One may grant, as a piece of theological speculation, 
that when God began to create, He created out of nothing. But 
the history of origin shows creative acts separated by myriads 
and probably millions of years from the beginning, and it is evi- 


dently doubtful, to say the least, whether these later creations 
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were made out of nothing. Certainly, according to Gen. ii., man 
was not created out of nothing. Thus there are no less than three 
distinct errors introduced into this chapter of the committee on 
revision. They make it difficult for modern scholars to subscribe 
to it. Many would be forced to leave the church, and others 
would be prevented from entering it. 

(3.) Three presbyteries request a revision of chapter xxii. 3 ; 
two desire that the last clause be changed from the negative to 
a positive form. The Presbytery of Freeport desires that it be 
omitted altogether. The committee have listened to this siren 
voice, and blotted out from the Confession the important duty of 
taking a lawful oath in courts of justice. This inclines in the 
direction of the Anabaptists and Quakers, against whom this clause 
was framed by the Westminster divines. 

(4.) Three presbyteries, Brooklyn, Logansport, and Louisville, 
request the omission of the clause relating to popish monastic 
vows of chapter xxii. 7. Instead of following this wise sug- 
gestion, the committee simply omit “ popish” before ‘‘ monastic 
vows,” and “ superstitions ” before “ dangerous snares ;” and thus 
they change the opposition to popish monastic vows into an op- 
position to monastic vows in general. I can subscribe to the state- 
ment against popish monastic vows, although with a sense of the 
impropriety of a wholesale condemnation of an institution which, 
even in the Roman Catholic Church, has some features of excel- 
lence and blessing ; but to affirm that monastic vows, as such, are 
‘“‘dangerous snares in which no Christian should entangle him- 
self,” is to affirm an historical error and utter a slanderous accusa- 
tion against one of the most efficient historical organizations of 
Christian life and work. The monastic orders of the Middle 
Ages were most potent influences for good. The modern orders 
of Protestant deaconesses are of great excellence. And the time 
may come again when a new monasticism will be required by the 
great missionary problem of the church. 

In these three instances the revisers propose to introduce into 
the Confession dangerous and hurtful errors, which may compel 
many ministers and laymen to retire from a church that deliber- 
ately adopts them, and will prevent many thoughtful students 
from entering the ministry of such a church. Three additional 
barriers would be thereby erected in the pathway of church unity. 

IV. There are two instances only in which this committee 
propose good revisions in passages where the church has not 
asked for them. These are the substitution of “condemnation ” for 
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“ damnation ”’ in chapter xv. 4, requested by four presbyteries, and 
also chapter xxix. 8, asked by three presbyteries. 

These two are the only ones which can be commended out of 
the twenty which we have considered under this head of revision 
not requested by the church. 

B. The committee on revision propose two new chapters, the 
one of the work of the Holy Spirit, in five sections; the other of 
the gospel, in four sections. Here again the committee have ex- 
pended their strength upon a chapter “Of the Holy Spirit,” when 
only five presbyteries asked for anything of the kind, and these 
simply a fuller statement “ respecting the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit.” The request of ninety-three presbyteries for a 
more explicit statement of the love of God for the world, and of 
sixty presbyteries for a statement of the “ sufficiency of the atone- 
ment and free offer of salvation to all men,” is answered in the 
lesser chapter “Of the Gospel.” 

(1.) The chapter “Of the Holy Spirit” not desired by the 
church compares unfavorably with the strong, clear, and definite 
statements of the Westminster Confession. 

(a.) The chapter was composed without regard to the style, 
language, and phrases of the Westminster Confession. It is a 
coarse patch of the commonest kind of material on an ancient 
robe of royal purple. Indeed, it may be properly said that there 
was not a single member of the committee on revision who had 
any familiar acquaintance with the writings of the Westminster di- 
vines or the sources of our standards. It will be sufficient to com- 
pare their statement as to the third person of the Trinity with the 
statement of chapter viii. as to the second person of the Trinity. 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, VIII. 2. NEW CHAPTER. 

“The Son of God, the second “The Holy Spirit, the third per- 
person in the Trinity, being very son in the Trinity, being very and 
and eternal God, of one substance, eternal God, the same in substance 
and equal with the Father.” with the Father and the Son, and 

equal in power and glory.” 


“The same in substance with” is not altogether in harmony 
with “of one substance with,” and it certainly is not so terse. 
The Westminster expression visibly emphasizes the unity; our 
revision uses an expression which implies identity. ‘Equal in 
power and glory” may be more sonorous than “equal with,” but 
it is not so rich and strong, because it raises the question whether 
the equality is to be confined to power and glory, whether the 
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Holy Spirit is not also equal in every other attribute and energy 
of the Godhead. It is also noteworthy that “ sacred Scriptures ”’ 
is used instead of the better Westminster expression, ‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture.” The statement as to the work of the Holy Spirit, in con- 
nection with Holy Scripture, in section two, compares very unfa- 
vorably with the statement of chapter i., 5, 6,10. This section, 
too, is a foul and unworthy copy of an ancient masterpiece. The 
statements of sections three and four are diffuse and inadequate. 
The language lacks simplicity and dignity. It is without pith and 
force. If it was worth writing, it ought to have given an exact 
and comprehensive statement of the work of the Holy Spirit as 
it is set forth especially in chapters x. 1, 2, 3,4; xii.; xiii.; xiv. 
1; xvi. 3; xvii.; xviii. 2, 3,4; xxi. 3. But it is really meagre. 
It is sloppy at some points, but in general its expressions are in a 
narrow bed of conception of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. In 
section five there is a very remarkable confusion of the work of 
the Holy Spirit with the work of Christ. It is the royal preroga- 
tive of Christ, as the king and head of the church, to call his 
ministers, and endow them with their qualifications for the special 
work to which He has called them, according to Eph. iv. 10-16, 
and the Westminster Confession, xxv. 3. It is also the work of 
the Messiah to purify his church, and make it a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, according to Eph. v. 
25-27. Doubtless the Holy Spirit is the agent through whom 
Christ works, but the special work of Christ ought not to be at- 
tributed to the Holy Spirit. The Confession is generally careful 
and accurate in its treatment of the several works of the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity. This revision introduces a strange 
confusion. If this chapter is the best that this committee can do 
in the way of making new statements, the Lord deliver us from 
new statements of any kind, from them or any committee like 
them. 

Five presbyteries asked for a fuller statement respecting “ the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit.” This committee have 
given a more meagre statement. The Confession itself already 
contains a much fuller statement than that proposed by the com- 
mittee. The peril is that if this chapter should be adopted it 
will be taken as giving the doctrine of the Confession as re- 
gards the work of the Holy Spirit, and so the richer and fuller 
statement, scattered through the Confession, will be overlooked 
and displaced by this newer, more meagre, and very inaccurate 
and confused statement. 
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(2.) The chapter “ Of the Gospel” is a better piece of work 
than the chapter “Of the Holy Spirit,” but it shows in a less 
degree, but no less truly, the same weakness, sloppiness, lack of 
breadth, and general inadequacy. 

(a.) As to style, one observes a constant redundancy, in the 
use of dual expressions, for example, meditation and sacrifice ; life 
and salvation; sufficient for and adapted to; fully and clearly ; 
invites and commands; duty and privilege ; impenitence and un- 
belief. Seldom does one find a single definite term, or trinal 
expression. This peculiarity of style is strikingly different from 
the terse and powerful style of the Confession. 

(6.) The great demand of the church was that there should 
be a more explicit statement of the love of God for the world. 
This chapter ought to have begun with the wonderful doctrine of 
the Gospel of John, that “God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten son,” etc., and the chapter throughout ought to 
have been pervaded with the love of God for the world, so that 
this love would shine through all its sentences. But in fact the 
only mention of the love of God in the chapter is in the single 
phrase of section two, “ In the gospel, God declares his love for 
the world.” Certainly this does not satisfy the craving of the 
church in this particular. 

However, we must say that the other desire of the church, that 
there should be a statement of “ the sufficiency of the atonement 
and free offer of salvation to all men,” is fully met. The New 
School element on the committee had their way in this particular. 
If the love of God for the world had been as prominent in this 
chapter as this other doctrine, the church would have been better 
pleased. 

(c.) But the difficulty remains that the new chapter is in many 
respects inconsistent with other statements of the Confession. 
The statement in the third section, as to the duty of accepting the 
gospel and the aggravated guilt of continuing in unbelief, is not 
stated from the point of view of God’s love to the world, but with 
unnecessary harshness. The guilt of rejecting the gospel ought 
to be based upon the infinite love of God in offering it to men. 

(d.) The fourth section is a poor affair. It strikes one un- 
favorably to see the great commission of Christ, which is a suffi- 
cient warrant for preaching the gospel to the world, introduced 
by reasons which, however valid in themselves, are not so power- 
ful as the commission itself. Why this reasoning: “ Since there 
is no other way of salvation than that revealed in the gospel, and 
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since in the divinely established and ordinary methods of grace, 
faith cometh by hearing the word of God”? It is a weak and 
insipid prelude to the one sentence which would be more powerful 
in its simple majesty. ‘Christ has commissioned his church to 
go into all the world, and to make disciples of all nations.” But 
the love of Christ ought to have been emphasized in connection 
with this commission. The section closes with laying stress upon 
the obligation to sustain the ordinances of religion, when it ought 
to have concluded with a strong presentation of the great motive 
for missions, love to Christ and loyalty to the loving master who 
commissions his disciple with such a message of love to the world. 
A careful reading of this chapter impresses one with the feeling 
that the gentlemen who composed it were not thinking much of 
the love of God to the world, but rather of the ecclesiastical in- 
terests of the church and the obligation of all Christians to sustain 
the missionary enterprises of the church. 

If the Presbyterian Church should hastily adopt this chapter, 
they would blush with shame for it before many months had 
elapsed. The two new chapters are even greater failures than the 
proposed revision of the Confession by the insertion of new words 
and phrases. 

V. We have reserved for the last the question of all others in 
this work of revision, whether the committee have successfully 
revised the four chapters which gave difficulty to the church and 
really caused the outbreaking of the cry for revision. 

(1.) Chapter xxiv. 8, On Marriage and Divorce, was not satis- 
factory to nineteen presbyteries. They objected to the prohibition 
of marriage with “papists or other idolaters,” and with such as 
“maintain damnable heresies.” The revisers rightly erase the lat- 
ter. They ought to have erased the former also. They really 
have made it still more objectionable by using the general terms 
“adherents of false religions.” This is a matter with which a 
confession of faith has nothing to do. 

(2.) Sixty-two presbyteries desired a revision of chapter xxv. 6. 
This desire was chiefly due to the statement that the Pope of 
Rome “ is that antichrist, that man of sin, and son of perdition, 
that exalteth himself in the church, against Christ and all that is 
called God,” which is an unjustifiable pointing of the antichrist 
of Scripture at the Pope. The revisers do well in striking this 
all out. But when they go to work and construct a new state- 
ment, and substitute it for what remains of the Westminster state- 
ment, they again show their inability to make confessional state- 
ments. If they had been content with excision, we should have 
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had the strong and simple statement: “ There is no other head of 
the church but the Lord Jesus Christ, nor can the Pope of Rome 
in any sense be head thereof.” This is satisfactory. But the re- 
visers substitute, “The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the 
church, and the claim of the Pope of Rome or any other human 
authority to be the vicar of Christ and the head of the church 
universal is without warrant in Scripture or in fact, and is a usur- 
pation, dishonoring to the Lord Jesus Christ,” which is diffuse, 
wordy, and weak. 

(8.) The revision of chapter x. in general was called for by 
twenty-six presbyteries, and of section three by seventy-nine pres- 
byteries, and of section four by sixty-two presbyteries. The 
intent of this widespread call for revision was to remove from 
the Confession the doctrine of infant damnation, and to secure a 
basis for the salvation of some of the heathen. 

The striking out of the words “and these only” in the first sec- 
tion is of small importance. The substitution of “dead in sin” 
for “ altogether passive therein ” is also trivial. Neither of these 
changes is of sufficient importance to bring before the presbyteries. 

The chief difficulty lies in the third section. The difficulty is 
removed in the case of infants by striking out the word “elect” 
before infants; but it is immediately restored by the statement 
which is inserted, that they are “included in the election of 
grace.” What the difference is between “elect infants,’ and in- 
fants “included in the election of grace,” we fail to see. It is 
not stated that all infants are included in the election of grace, and 
therefore there is still room for the implication® that some infants 
are not included in the election of grace. This is all the more 
suggested by the fact that “all” is used before “ other persons not 
guilty of actual transgression.” 

The statement of the Confession, “So also are all other elect 
persons, who are incapable of being outwardly called by the min- 
istry of the word,” historically refers to idiots and imbeciles. For 
this historic phrase the committee substitute “all other persons 
not guilty of actual transgression.” This we regard as a very im- 
portant limitation of the Westminster statement. It raises the 
question with reference to those who become idiots and imbeciles 
in early childhood, whether or not they have been guilty of actual 
transgression ; and who is going to decide this difficult question 
in any concrete case? And where is the Scriptural authority for 
teaching that those guilty of actual transgression and who become 
idiots afterwards may not be regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, apart from word and sacrament ? 
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The insertion of the clause “ so also are all other elect persons 
who are not outwardly called by the word ” is a definite recogni- 
tion of the salvation of elect heathen, and is therefore a decided 
gain ; but we doubt the propriety in substituting “called by the 
word” for “called by the ministry of the word.” 

The revision of section four is a gain, in that it leaves off 
the closing words, “and to assert and maintain that they may is 
very pernicious, and to be detested.” But apart from this there 
is no real improvement. The insertion of “inasmuch as” and the 
removal of “therefore” are not worth the doing. The substitu- 
tion of “ neither is there salvation in any other way than by Christ 
through the Spirit” is more definite and more Christological ; but 
it is really implied from the context in the words of the Confes- 
sion, “ much less can men not professing the Christian religion be 
saved in any other way whatsoever.” The difficulty is not over- 
come, for the problem is how men not professing the Christian 
religion can be saved when they never heard of Christ and his 
salvation. By the recognition in the third section that there are 
elect persons, apart from infants and incapables, “who are not out- 
wardly called by the word” and yet are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, “ who worketh when, and where, and how 
He pleaseth,” we have the recognition of the elect persons not pro- 
fessing the Christian religion. These are not saved by the light of 
nature, or the law of that religion they do profess, but by Christ 
through the Spirit, who saves them apart from the ministry of the 
word. The simple insertion of the “ other elect persons” in sec- 
tion three makes the proposed change in section four unnecessary. 

To adopt the revision of this chapter in its present form would 
be a mistake. It should be reserved for more careful considera- 
tion until some one can suggest a revision which will give satisfac- 
tion to all. 

(4.) The third chapter, “Of God’s Eternal Decree,” is the one 
which gives chief difficulty to the church. 

The omission of sections three and four of the old Confession 
and the enlargement of the old section five so as to take up 
into itself all that was essential in them is a real improvement. 
No words are added in this revision which were not in these sec- 
tions except the phrase “an innumerable multitude of mankind,” 
which is gain; and the substitution of “not on account of” for 
“‘ without,” which does not in the slightest degree change the doc- 
trine, but which removes a misunderstanding of its meaning. 
This section might be adopted with propriety. 

Section five is altogether different. The svbstitution of “saw 
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fit” for the Confessional and Biblical phrase “ was pleased” is 
trivial and in bad taste. The omission of “ own” from “ his own 
will” is also trivial and unworthy. The addition of the clause, 
“Yet hath he no pleasure in the death of the wicked, nor is it 
his decree, but the wickedness of their own hearts, which re- 
straineth and hindereth them from accepting the free offer of the 
gospel,” might be allowed; but it should be condensed, and ex- 
pressed in the style and phraseology of the Confession. 

But the chief revision of section seven is entirely unsatisfactory. 
We know what the doctrine of the Confession is when it says, 
“‘ The rest of mankind, God was pleased . . . for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his creatures to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin,” for the doctrine of preteri- 
tion is a recognized doctrine of historical Calvinism about which 
there should be no dispute. But who can ever say with authority 
how we are to interpret the committee’s substitute, “not to elect 
unto everlasting life, and them hath he ordained unto dishonor 
and wrath for their sin”? Not to elect, — what does it mean? 
It is only a negative of to elect. It has no historic meaning in 
our church or in any other church. Do the committee mean to 
imply that reprobation is too strong a word, preterition also 
too strong a word, and that “non-election” is a sufficient and 
satisfactory statement of the doctrine of predestination as applied 
to the reprobate? Reprobation is a virile term; it itaplies a posi- 
tive decree. Preterition is a virile term, it implies deliberate 
action. But non-election is puerile, it suggests to us no decree, no 
consideration, no action, a mere negation. Where is the gain? 
What a strange consolation to offer to presbyteries who are 
shocked with the thought that their fellow-men in great masses 
should be excluded from the election of grace, to say, Brethren, 
they are not reprobated, as the old divines used to say; they have 
not been passed by, as we used to think; they have simply not 
been elected. Away with such petty juggling with historic terms, 
this miserable compromising! Let us be men! Let us be sincere, 
and true to our fathers and our God! The doctrine is hard to 
those who have not put themselves in the atmosphere of the 
seventeenth century, when it was a doctrine of real vital religion. 
But to the modern church it is offensive in its cold, hard, dogma- 
tism. Let us blot it out altogether and remove the offense. Then 
we shall all have our freedom to believe it or not, and in any way 
we please. I should blush for shame if the great American Pres- 
byterian Church could bring itself to adopt such a contemptible 
subterfuge. 
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What, then, are we to learn from this revision, and what are we 
todo? This committee evidently have done what they ought not 
to have done, and they have left undone what they ought to have 
done. 

They transcended their calling when they composed a new 
chapter Of the Work of the Holy Spirit, and when they undertook 
to revise fifteen chapters where the church asked for no revision. 
They have made sad failures in every one of these efforts except 
the substitution of “ condemnation” for “damnation ” in two in- 
stances. 

They have left undone what they ought to have done. They 
have not given a fuller expression of the love of God to the world. 
They have not made successful revisions of the four chapters 
which they are appointed to revise. 

What they have done amounts simply to this. They have 
thrown light upon the practicability of revision. We see that 
there are only three safe methods of revision : (1) the easy way of 
omission of doubtful passages. In this they have been successful 
in several instances. This method should be carried further. 
(2.) The more difficult method of condensation, adhering strictly 
to the language of the Confession. In this they have succeeded 
in a single instance in chapter iii. (3.) The occasional substitu- 
tion of modern words for ancient words and expressions which 
convey a false meaning. Such a strictly limited revision is possi- 
ble. But every addition that this committee propose in the way 
of new matter is faulty, and some of them are shockingly bad. 
Such additions should be strictly, and sternly, and resolutely for- 
bidden. What then should we do? Either stop the work of re- 
vision altogether, or else keep the revision movement longer in 
the field. 

To run the risk of a hasty adoption of such a revision would 
bring the church between Scylla and Charybdis; and while it is 
possible that the revision party may prevail in the church, it 
will be at the cost of secession of conservatives on the one side, 
who steadfastly adhere to the old doctrines, and who will be 
offended by the new statements; and the secession of progressives 
on the other side, who will refuse to subscribe to the new state- 
ments of the doctrines of Holy Scripture, creation, and monas- 
tic vows. 

C. A. Briggs. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

New York. 
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The Marble Faun. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was sometimes compared by admiring 
correspondents to Shakespeare. Wherein lay this resemblance ? 
Could two styles be more diverse? With Shakespeare words leap 
and bound, scream and shriek, moan and groan; but with Haw- 
thorne words march with a magic and musical tread along the 
pages. His style is a serenade of sounds, but as serene as a sum- 
mer evening. We must remember that Shakespeare is ever deal- 
ing with humanity, and words with him throb with human 
pulse-beats ; while Hawthorne is dealing with the attributes of 
humanity, and words lose their substance in the sentence that 
enshrines them. 

In characters, Shakespeare has run the entire gamut of human 
passion, mastering alike the “ base and the sublime.” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has given only a few characters, all related. Phebe 
and Hilda, Kenyon and Coverdale, Zenobia and Miriam, Chilling- 
worth and the Monk, Arthur and Clifford, Pansy and Pearl, — 
how they pair off like twin gems in different settings. Yet in one 
respect Hawthorne belongs with all the greatest literatures. 
There is an unknown quantity which the reader must discover for 
himself, and this algebraic value may vary with the individual. 
As every sect reads into Scripture its own sectarianism, as every 
speculator reads into Shakespeare his own speculations, so every 
thinker can read into Hawthorne his own thoughts. This is par- 
ticularly true of “The Marble Faun” or “The Transformation,” 
over which hangs a mystery that the author has left for the reader 
to penetrate. 

One vital mistake has been made by many. They have taken 
“The Marble Faun” as a guide to Rome ; almost as a picture of 
Italy. It gives neither Rome nor Italy. Read it by the light of 
those Note-Books and you will see that Hawthorne never fully ap- 
preciated Italy ; therefore he could not portray that country “ which 
most have considered the second in the world, thus really proving 
it the first.” A man who could place Power’s Eve above the 
Venus di Milo, because its skin is smooth and its members sound ; 
a man who gazed, again and again, upon the Venus di Medici, — 
which is no goddess, but a dainty Greek girl claiming love as her 
lawful right, — yet seldom visited the Medici Chapel whose giant 
forms writhe in a powerless passion as they give eternity limited 
by earth, could not really love Florence for her best, much less 
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Rome for her grandest. Hawthorne had as much spiritual insight 
as Raphael, as much of suggestiveness and of symbolism, of intri- 
cacy of thought and of fluency of expression. But with Raphael, 
the vehicle of inspiration was painting; with Hawthorne it was 
literature. Raphael was born and bred in the Roman Catholic 
Church; Hawthorne was the heir of Puritan New England. 
Raphael lived completely the Roman life, and colored his canvas 
with the heart throbs of the mightiest city of time. Hawthorne 
lived among the English-speaking colonists, and looked upon 
Rome from his own Puritan nook. Both sought for beauty, both 
strove for truth. But the incarnation of ideas, similar in sub- 
stance, differs most widely. While Raphael and Hawthorne seem 
like twin souls, they are scarce speaking acquaintances. 

Angelo, knowing human anatomy to perfection, would yet dis- 
tort it in order to express ideas, — ideas beyond earthly limita- 
tions. Hawthorne, likewise, never sought literal fact. Faun 
ancestry was never yet known; but it told a truth in that story. 
Portraits do not move; but there is meaning in that angry ances- 
tor on the walls. Houses are not haunted; but homes reflect the 
family life. While Hawthorne and Angelo are false to fact, they 
are true to the truth. But Hawthorne never seeks or shows the 
superhuman; his search is not after God, like Angelo’s, but 
after the thoughts of God. 

The Greek seems nearer to Hawthorne, for beauty was its ideal, 
purity its aim, love its motive, thought its ambition; but the 
Greek had been handled by barbarian hands, and a broken nose, 
a lost ear, a maimed limb, spoiled the most beautiful statues for 
Hawthorne. Let us remember that Hawthorne is first and best 
and greatest as an American, that he was born in a clean, new 
country, with aspirations attainable ; so he growls over the blazing 
sun, the deformed beggars, the dirty streets, the cold galleries, the 
injured statues, even the broken or “ penitential pavements.” 
Yet he studied long and wrote this romance, — wrote it two or 
three times over,— then sent it regretfully to the publishers. 
When the critics were puzzled over its mystery, he added a chap- 
ter of explanation that does not explain, only increases the mystic 
air of this strange problem of human destiny. 

While “The Marble Faun ” does not give us Rome, it is often 
faithful to certain places in Rome, yet these are not the best. 
They are seldom distinctly national. The grandest pictures, those 
which mark the great Julian epoch in Italian history, Hawthorne 
does not even mention. But Guido, one of the latest and least of 
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Italians, he is constantly studying. The “silent and sublime ” 
Christ of Leonardo’s in the Brera, he does not seem to see; but 
the woeful and woebegone Christ of the sinning Sodoma touches 
him most tenderly. The Moses, an epitome of Italian history, an 
emblem of the great Julius himself and his superb ambition; the 
Apollo, emblem of the imagination that goes on sunning the earth 
of Italy as it had Greece of old; the Mercury, emblem of oratory, 
eloquent, even in its silence, of burning belief; the Hercules- 
torse, the very poetry of strength, health, joy, — sentiments bor- 
rowed from Greece, but permeating old Rome; all these he passes 
by and spends his time before the Laocoén, a work which marks 
the decline of Greek art, even by its excellences ; or, if not the 
decline, at least, a distance from Athens, in those early days 
when she was free, happy, great, and glorious and her sculpture 
was a revelation of that divinity she was forever seeking. 

This book does not give Roman society with its absolute laws, 
its ceremonial and social exactions upon woman; but it gives the 
Bohemian society that was gathered in Rome and is always a law 
unto itself; a society that belongs alike to Rome, Paris, Munich, 
wherever art-centres may shift. Hence, again we must say, “ The 
Marble Faun” does not give Rome, only the impressions of a 
visitor, and a visitor with ideas of his own so firmly fixed, that 
foreign ideas cannot find.permanent lodgment in his brain. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is too original and too patriotic to write 
historical novels, such as Scott’s and Bulwer’s, unless they be 
American. He is too intensely imbued with the sentiments of 
the New World to enjoy and appreciate the real sentiments of the 
Old World. He has certain problems of life that he is seeking to 
solve, and these are more important to him and to us than any 
pictures of places. This is the problem of the Puritan — sin; 
hence “ The Marble Faun” has its own esthetic and ethical value, 
but it has no value as a piece of art-criticism or as portrait his- 
tory. It shows the New World gazing on the Old World, but 
keeping itself apart. Itis Puritanism facing Popery. 

In “ The Marble Faun,” Hawthorne has almost returned to his 
first thought, and a parallel might be drawn with “The Scarlet 
Letter.” Four characters form the story. Sin is the source of 
thought. In “The Scarlet Letter” the sin is in the past; re- 
morse, revenge, and repentance are in the present. We are study- 
ing the progress of these passions, their effect upon each other 
as well as upon individuals. In “ The Marble Faun” the sin is 
told in the story ; and we are studying the changes in character 
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wrought by wrong. One evil genius haunts the story and, finally, 
leads two persons tocrime. In “ The Scarlet Letter,” we have the 
penetrating power of sin and its effect upon society ; in “ The Mar- 
ble Faun” we have sin suddenly changing into crime, and the 
effect of crime on character. “The Scarlet Letter” gives the 
social attitude towards sin; “ The Marble Faun,” the personal 
attitude towards crime. Both make sin the source of sympathy, 
and repentance the only road of development. Both have a sym- 
bolic meaning behind the story as well as philosophic thought in 
the story. 

The great mystery of “The Marble Faun ” is the evil genius 
that haunts all the scenes, that sometimes seems a person and 
ofttimes a myth. Who is this ugly, horrid being that emerges 
from the dismal catacombs and haunts the steps of Miriam? Mr. 
Lathrop suggests that it is Miriam’s father, and that her story 
is the Cenci story; hence the murder is just human judgment 
translated as divine justice. This is the only plausible excuse 
for spending so much time over Guido’s pictures. But the later 
chapters seem to imply that he is a lunatic cousin-lover. There 
seems to have been some hideous sin in the past. This sin, over 
which Zola might gloat, Hawthorne scarcely touches. It is the 
sinner, not the sin, that he would study. It is the effect of sin 
on mortals that he seeks to explain. Miriam, from the past, has 
felt its influence by some bitter and baneful experience. Pictures 
portray more than form to her. Even Guido can furnish thought, 
for the Beatrice suggests herself. Of all this little company, 
she only, like Eve, has “tasted of the tree of knowledge,” and 
its bitterness and beguilements furnish ideas. Miriam has a 
wondrous and bewitching beauty. She possesses great personal 
charms, but she lacks in soul. She too often obtrudes herself, 
like Zenobia. Miriam is sweetest and tenderest after her crime, 
when there is a soul to save, —the soul she has led astray. When 
her life is given up, her new life-work is begun, — the salvation 
of the Faun. 

The Faun is a being without soul, not like Miriam, by distance 
from nature, but by nearness to nature. The trees are his sisters ; 
the birds are his brothers; the tiny insects gather over him in 
love. The voice of nature is his voice; and all the creations of 
nature understand his tongue. Art has no ideas for him. Life 
has but one call, — pleasure. Every step is a blithesome bound. 
Every look is a gladsome glance. Yet this being sins, sins to save 
another. From this time the old self is laid aside and a new self 
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arises, — soul, manhood. He has now a life-work, penitence; he 
has the means of growth, salvation of self. The thoughtless is 
made thoughtful ; the dreamer a doer; the lover of nature rises 
into the lover of men. 

Hilda is the pure, exquisite being,— soul personified. She so 
makes herself a part of what she sees that she can transfer the 
diverse and idiomatic in early art to new canvases in a new era, 
while each picture keeps its special individuality and complete 
identity. Hilda is the perfect copyist because her own soul has 
become permeated with the aspirations of otlier souls. As the 
clean, white sheet receives most readily the rays through the 
camera, so the purity of Hilda’s soul makes her an imitator rather 
than an inventor. Here she contrasts with Miriam, who is always 
casting her own sorrow-scrawled soul upon the waiting canvas. 
She always looks beyond the artist into ideas he failed to furnish. 
Hilda keeps to this character after the crime, which she simply 
sees, does not commit. Yet to see crime, to the pure, is to be- 
come criminal. To touch the soul with evil is to taint it. Si- 
lence may be falsehood, the burdened heart must unburden itself. 
Then there is the quick conscience, the Puritan girl, purifying 
herself from the sins of others. What a picture is that, — this 
new world of ours standing at the confessional in old St. Peter’s ! 
Sin makes the sameness of the centuries. Sin binds all nations, 
all religions, into one brotherhood, and penitence is the only prog- 
ress, confession the only conquest. Hilda, in her horror of Miriam, 
the sinful, shows the pathless space that lies between men and 
angels, the need of a divine being to bridge the way from human- 
ity to heaven ; the atonement that shall bind sinner and sinless 
by a chain never forged upon the earth. 

Kenyon is just a looker on; a teacher in times of trial; an 
earth guide, through the labyrinth of life. He is a friend to all. 

Such is the story taken simply as a story. But here, as else- 
where, Hawthorne has a symbolic meaning. Miriam is the Roman 
Catholic Church, with “ its revenues levied on the imagination,” 
beautiful and brilliant, ever appealing to the eye, to the artistic 
rather than to the moral sense. Crimes have sheltered them- 
selves under her name, but she herself is not a criminal, though, 
alas, often was she a tempter. And many men, like the Faun, 
have fallen for her sake. These sins, committed in her name, 
are forever haunting her soul. The bracelet of seven brilliant 
jewels, taken from seven sepulchres, what are they but the seven 
dead churches of Asia out of which Roman Catholicism had its 
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birth and its being? Miriam’s charms are of the beautiful and 
bewitching type, gorgeous and grand, but seldom soothing to the 
soul. The brilliant jewel which Miriam wears upon her breast, 
after this secret and solemn union with the Faun, is ritualism, her 
present glory. 
_ Hilda is Puritanism, the soul superseding all its externals, New 
England her natural birthplace, purity preceding love in all the 
relations of life. The dove, symbol of the Holy Spirit, hovers 
about her abiding place. The lonely tower, reaching heavenward, 
is her home. The lamp, ever burning before the shrine, symbolizes 
prayer. Lofty are her longings, solitary is her summer, stern is 
she towards the criminal, repentless are her judgments. She 
cannot “look upon sin with any degree of allowance.” Hating 
all idolatry, she would make herself a god by her own inexorable 
standards. Again do we see New England, but in a new form. 
Not Puritanism facing a single sinner, as in “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” but Puritanism facing the church that she believes to be 
false. Never does she taunt, but always does she hold herself 
aloof “in silent and shivering solitude.” That awful cry of her 
agonized sister, ‘ Help, friends, help,” never touches her stony 
ear. As the ice is hard and the snow is cold, yet both are pure, 
even when they freeze this body of ours, such also is the human 
heart when it has no look of love, no help for sinning man ; 
such, also, is Puritanism when presented as authority, as con- 
science. Hilda receives the long preserved packet from Miriam 
and carries it to a lonely castle. What is this but the Bible 
which Catholicism preserved, but Puritanism took to the printer 
in his lonely castle? Again, she wears as her sole ornament that 
marvelous bracelet; just as Puritanism claims those seven old 
churches, not ritualism, as her sole ornament. This she wears 
upon her wrist, the wrist of the hand of power. Again, she is 
hidden for a season, as Puritanism was persecuted when she first 
revealed the evils of Catholicism, but she returns in the midst of 
the Carnival, and, amid the mad rush of men, she tosses the rose, 
a pure and perfect flower, — love of truth, — and it is caught by 
Kenyon on the Corso, by Reason in the midst of riot. 

The Faun is the early Greek, the old heathen world, nature 
personified ; joyous in his life, heir to the “ sunshine,” ever glad 
and gay, he is also beauty personified. Then he becomes bound 
to the Roman Catholic Church, not by marriage, but by crime, as 
Paganism and Romanism are joined together in the sin of idola- 
try, —a sin which Puritanism most of all dreaded and despised. 
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At last this Faun drags out his life in some subterranean vault 
of Rome; as Greek statues are shut up in Roman churches and 
palaces, as the old pagan temples lie beneath or within the Roman 
churches. 

Kenyon, the sculptor, working in marble cold and clear, chang- 
ing the ideal into form and fitness for this human vision of ours, is 
Reason. And this Reason, that at first seemed a mere spectator, 
now becomes the guide to all, — to pure but pitiless Puritanism, to 
gorgeous and grieving Romanism, to once happy now sorrowing 
Paganism. He finally chooses, as a bride, Puritanism, and leads 
her out toa larger look upon life. Puritanism wedded to Rea- 
son shows a. new mercy and a deeper tenderness for the fallen 
friends. 

Who, then, is that dark and dreaded being who haunts Miriam 
as model and as monk, ever threatening, often protecting, at last 
slain, — slain bya glance? Is not this Tradition? He comes 
from the Catacombs, where Christian Rome began, and which 
Catholic Rome robbed of its innocent young life. Miriam is for- 
ever asserting her innocence; but crime haunts her history, and 
Tradition follows her everywhere, to the studio where Catholicism 
has done her grandest and most gracious work, out to the foun- 
tains and the fields, gifts from the popes to the Roman people. 
His first haunt is the catacombs, his last is the Coliseum; both 
places Catholicism has claimed from Fate. This spirit of Tradi- 
tion has been forever spending itself on Rome, has often threat- 
ened it like old Fate itself, with danger and destruction, but at 
last is dashed to pieces on the Tarpeian rock, History. Rome 
rides along in her carriage, Paganism is buried in the vault of 
her church, Ritualism, regal as a jewel, shines upon her breast, 
while Tradition is dead, because history marks the descent of 
Time. 

The statue of love, found by Reason, begrimed and broken 
with earth-injuries, is next viewed by Catholicism and Paganism. 
In the desolation of the Campagna, these three unite in their 
admiration and joy over this legacy from the past. Puritanism 
is not present. She does not find the earth-love until she has 
wedded Reason; although she clung with a love beyond that of 
earth to her own ideals, prayer, purity, conscience. 

Thus while “ The Marble Faun ” fails as a faithful portrait of 
Rome, sole harbor of the ages of the arts, it is most faithful as a 
symbolic picture of Rome as a religion: Rome descendant of the 


Jew, Paganism her subject, Tradition ever following her; Rome 
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longing for the aid of Reason, yet failing to seek it when Rea- 
son would have saved her; and lastly, Rome the horror of the 
Puritan. 

The real story and the symbolic often run into one, and Haw- 
thorne means they should. It is not a mixed metaphor, but one 
great truth entering into each. Bunyan’s allegories are like 
axioms, self-evident truths. Hawthorne’s are always problems, 
profound and occult, and to be fully understood they require as 
much study as Shakespeare. You must discover for yourself their 
interpretation, for Nathaniel Hawthorne never supplies brains to 
his readers. Most delightful are they simply as stories, yet read 
only as stories you lose their deepest meaning; just as when you 
make the Scriptures too literal and thus lose the largeness of their 
thought. 

In studying Hawthorne we must remember that he is the expo- 
nent of Puritanism; that he is first and foremost an American. 
So intense was his patriotism that he always showed it in foreign 
lands. Trollope says, “1 have seen him very happy over canvas- 
back ducks, and have heard him discuss, almost with violence, the 
superiority of American vegetables. Indeed, he once withered 
me with a scorn that was anything but mystic and melancholy, 
because I expressed a patriotic preference for English peas.” 

Dr. Holmes writes, after the publication of “ The House of the 
Seven Gables: ” ‘‘ The Yankee mind has for the most part budded 
and flowered in pots of English earth, but you have fairly raised 
yours as a seedling in the natural soil.” And in his story, when 
he transfers the scene, he so transforms the scenery that you look 
upon aged old Rome with young Puritan eyes. While Nathaniel 
Hawthorne belongs to all time, he is of one time. Long has 
the world claimed him, but he remains always a New Englander, 
“an absolute, solitary, and original genius,” and our very own. 
He is ever searching for humanity, and he is always finding Puri- 
tanism. This Puritanism he gives with all its awful faults, with 
all its vital truths, with all its intense nature. Born on July 4, 
he is of right the highest literary exponent of America’s greatest 
gift to the world. What Abraham Lincoln has furnished in man- 
hood, that Nathaniel Hawthorne has furnished in literature. 


“ New birth of the new soil, the first American.” 


Mr. James repeatedly repeats, in his Hawthorne volume, the 
adjective “ provincial.” Perhaps this word is more goodly than 
it seems. If to be the best outcome of a country, to be the true 
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representative of its highest thought, is to be provincial, then 
Hawthorne should be ranked with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Burns, Balzac,— men so intensely national that they 
become universal, so permeated with place that they possess in- 
finity. Greek, Tuscan, Saxon, German, Scot, French, — with 
these America has taken her place. Shall we be ashamed of our 
Puritanic provincialism when we have added the seventh in the 
masters of human passion? That seventh is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 
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Jessie Kingsley Curtis. 
Syracusg, N. Y. 





AN EXCURSION AMONG THE PERIODICALS. 


Ir was well remarked, not long ago, that “the magazines have 
taken the place of books, and the newspapers the place of maga- 
zines.” This fairly indicates the sort of literary diet most accept- 
able to the average public, and still more the changes and im- 
provements that have come to pass in periodical literature. Time 
was when the stately and ponderous reviews stood at the head, 
and indeed at first monopolized nearly all the space in this de- 
partment. The earliest reviews, so-called, were generally meagre 
and unsatisfactory, and did not attain old age. A new era in 
English criticism began with the founding of the “‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” just ninety years ago. In 1815 our own “ North American 
Review ” came into existence, followed two years later by “ Black- 
wood’s,” at Edinburgh. In 1824 the “ Westminster” was estab- 
lished, and in 1829 the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” The oldest 
of the German reviews is the “ Gelehrte Anzeigen ” of Gottingen, 
founded in 1739. 

The contents of these reviews were mainly philosophical and 
theological dissertations; literary, historical, and scientific criti- 
cism; and accounts of travel and exploration. For example, 
look at the “‘ Edinburgh Review ” for April, 1803. The leading 
article, twenty-nine pages long, is a review of Gentz’s “ State of 
Europe before and after the French Revolution.” Then follow 
reviews or critiques upon Collins’s “Account of New South 
Wales,” the expedition of 1801 into Egypt, Hayley’s “ Life of 
Cowper,” a tragedy by Charles Lamb, scientific works by Wool- 
laston and Hatchett, Pinel on “ Mental Alienation,” Dr. Gall’s 
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“New Theory of the Brain,” Madame de Staél’s “ Delphine,” and 
nearly a dozen others, making a volume of 268 pages. ‘“* Black- 
wood’s” for October, 1817, has a similar list, — varied, however, 
by a slashing attack on Leigh Hunt as “the founder of the Cock- 
ney school of poetry,” wherein he is accused of vulgarity, ob- 
scenity, and irreligion! Equally amusing is the Commercial Re- 
port in the same number. Imagine, if you can, the time when 
prices a month old were regarded as news. To this was added a 
gazette of appointments and promotions; births, marriages, and 
deaths, — all, of course, in high society. 

In 1832 “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal” was founded, in 
1850 “ Harper’s Magazine,” and in 1858 “ Die Gartenlaube,” — 
pioneers of the great array of popular magazines which have done 
so much to furnish wholesome, entertaining, and instructive read- 
ing for the masses. All this competition for public favor, with 
the general diffusion of knowledge, and the spread of liberal and 
progressive ideas through all classes, have brought down the re- 
views and solid magazines from their Parnassian heights of litera- 
ture and philosophy ; and they find it necessary to discuss at least 
some of the practical questions of the day. 

For more definite illustration of the drift of modern thought, 
as represented in the periodicals, let us examine their pages, and 
learn what the world is thinking most. The “ Review of Re- 
views” does good service here, in its monthly index to leading 
periodicals ; and to the intelligent reader these lists become a 
bird’s-eye view of current thought. They include about 170 Eng- 
lish and American periodicals, 37 German, 22 French, seven 
Scandinavian, and six Italian, with a few Spanish, Dutch, and 
Belgian. The titles given in them during the year 1891, — 8,423 
in number, — may be classified under leading heads, omitting 
poetry and fiction. 

Some readers may share this writer’s surprise to find that the 
largest of these groups is that of Biography and Personal Sketches, 
comprising 1,062 articles, or nearly thirteen per cent. of the whole 
number. In regard to this subject, it is somewhat amusing to 
find that the proverbial American curiosity about public men and 
their doings is excelled by that of foreigners, as will be seen by 
the table to be presently given. The Germans seem to be es- 
pecially fond of such reading, perhaps because their country has 
more royal and princely personages to the square mile than any 
other ; the Norwegians also, possibly on account of those charac- 
teristics which have made them known as the “ Yankees of Eu- 
rope.” 
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The next division in numerical importance is that of Descrip- 
tion, Travel, and Exploration, with 968 titles, or eleven and a half 
per cent. of the whole number. German periodicals, as is shown 
in the table, go far above this average; and it may be added 
that nearly one tenth of their articles under this head are descrip- 
tions of monuments commemorating distinguished men or impor- 
tant events. 

Scientific and practical matters come next, with 901 articles. 
Then follows a group of subjects, closely allied together, — the 
labor question, socialism, social science, philanthropy, etc., — 
which may be called the Humanities. These number 777 articles. 
Of almost equal importance is the next group, National and Po- 
litical relations and affairs, 681 in number. Curiously enough, 
German periodicals here fall below the average. 

The sixth division (ah! tempora mutantur/) is Literature, 
Criticism, and Language, — 592 topics, or but seven per cent. of 
the total. At the very outskirts of this field loiter the French, 
English, and Americans, all below the average ; but they are con- 
sidering more practical matters, which with the French mean art 
and glory, with the others, science. 

In Religious and Ecclesiastical matters we have 582 titles. In 
this class the English and Americans are above the average, all the 
others considerably below it. Some persons will perhaps be dis- 
couraged to note that religious themes stand but seventh in extent 
of interest. But men eminent as religious leaders have their due 
share of prominence in the first group, Biography ; and may we 
not regard the rapidly increasing interests of the world in social 
science and in great national movements as indicating a wider 
range of religious thought and activity; in short, as one form of 
“applied Christianity ” ? 

History and Archzology include 476 titles. In matters As- 
thetic, 459 articles appear, — France, as might be expected, in the 
van. In Military and Naval articles, 395 in number, she is also 
far above the average, and her military journals are a little more 
aggressive in tone than are those across the Rhine. In Education 
we note 313 titles, England and America giving this topic most 
attention, and Germany least, from which it would appear that 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s anxiety about the schools of his country is well 
founded. 

We find 295 articles relating to Amusements and Festivals, 
where the Germans easily lead ; next stand the French. In Moral 
and Ethical subjects there are 206, led by the English, Ameri- 
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cans, and Scandinavians; in Philosophy, 197, where the Italians 
stand first. 

Woman and her affairs occupy 189 articles. Here Germany, 
France, and Italy have done but little, which is not surprising. 
It is interesting to see that this subject is, at least in England 
and America, now taken quite as a matter of course. It is no 
longer necessary to apologize for woman’s existence, or to justify 
her claim to the possession of a soul. Her entrance into occupa- 
tions formerly appropriated by men no longer subjects her to cen- 
sure; but she is cheerfully given all desirable and helpful infor- 
mation as to achieving success therein. The civilized world is 
becoming used to her presence, and on the whole is proud of her. 

Theosophy, Hypnotism, and other occult subjects have been 
allotted 129 articles, rather evenly distributed among the different 
countries. Foreign Affairs, simply as matters of information, and 
not discussing national or international policy, furnish 118 titles, 
and Finance 83. 

The following table shows at a glance the degree of attention 
paid to each subject, in each country, and in the total number of 
articles classified. Fractions are dropped, and only the larger 
percentages given, showing what themes engross the bulk of each 
nation’s thought, so far as that finds expression in the periodicals. 
The last column indicates the average status of each subject 
among all the nations named : — 
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That is to say, two thirds of the mental activity which maintains 
the periodicals is absorbed by five, six, or seven out of eighteen 
classes of topics, — the preferred classes varying in different na- 
tions according to national characteristics. 

It should not be forgotten that American and English periodi- 
cals, being more accessible and far more numerous than those of 
other countries, furnish an enormous numerical majority of the 
articles indexed in the “ Review of Reviews,” — 5,750, or nearly 
seventy per cent. The lists given from other countries are there- 
fore comparatively small; but they represent the best magazines 
and reviews, and thus the best thinking, of each country, and are 
sufficient to show in what directions that thinking expends itself. 
Although the results of our classification are only approximate, 
they may be taken as fairly indicating the currents of to-day’s 
thought in the most cultured nations of the world. 

The greatest and most rapid increase of popular interest is 
doubtless in the group before characterized as the “ Humanities.” 
This is, of course, most visible among the English-speaking peo- 
ple, but the other nations share it too. Paris and Leipzig, 
Brussels and Milan, Lisbon and Mexico, even Zante and Cocha- 
bamba, have their organs of labor, philanthropy, or social reform, 
as well as London or Boston. But, outside these organs, much 
attention is given to these subjects by literary, religious, and sci- 
entific magazines. The only notable exceptions to this, among 
English periodicals, are the “Cornhill” and the staid and fas- 
tidious old “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” which will surprise no one. 
The rights and needs of labor, the eight-hour day, profit-sharing, 
the church’s duties toward the poor, scientific charity, the work 
of the Salvation Army, — these and like topics are being discussed 
the world over, with growing enthusiasm. And it is safe to in- 
fer that the magazines and reviews would not supply such read- 
ing, if the public did not want it. The friends of social progress 
and reform may well be encouraged by the attitude of popular 
thought. 

In this connection may be noted an increase of interest in 
moral and ethical subjects. Not only are these discussions of 
value in themselves, but they often indicate that intimate alliance 
between ethical culture and religious faith that is so rapidly grow- 
ing in the churches. 

It is very interesting to note the extent and quality of wo- 
men’s work in American and English periodical literature. They 
have not yet found their way into “ Mind,” the “ Monist,” or the 
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“Journal of Economics,” — that would be too much to expect as 
yet. But they frequently and ecreditably appear in the “ National 
Review,” “ Nineteenth Century,” “ Forum,” and “ North Ameri- 
can Review,” — to say nothing of “ Scribner’s,” “ Harper’s,” and 
**Macmillan’s;” and the “ Arena” and “ Lippincott’s” for last 
August, and the “ Cosmopolitan ” for Septembér, were avowedly 
“ women’s numbers.” Outside of these leading periodicals, they 
do a large share of work, especially in education, philanthropy, 
literature, history, ete. There are some women writers in Eng- 
land who do much credit to their literary kindred: Miss C. F. 
Gordon-Cumming, Christabel Coleridge, Anne Clough, Miss M. 
E. Quiller-Couch. Other well-known writers are Octavia Hill, 
Lady Paget, Mrs Henry Faweett, and Lady Dilke. 

In foreign high-class periodicals the names of women contribu- 
tors are few. In France one seldom sees them outside the “ Nou- 
velle Revue,” itself edited by a woman, Madame Juliette Adam, 
who has achieved a brilliant reputation. She is credited with a 
recent comment on the decadence of conversation as an accom- 
plishment among French women ; this, if true, may throw some 
light on the apparent scarcity of literary women. Comtesse Lara, 
Marie Laurent, Marie Anne de Bovet, S. Arnaud, Anna Lampe- 
riére, Jeanne Mairet, are the principal names of contributors. In 
Germany the leading names are those of Margarethe Halme, Ma- 
thilde Lammers, Dr. Clara Kiihnast, and Lily von Kretschman. 
Most of them write, as in France, on matters literary and edu- 
cational; but Marie Herzfeld must have created a sensation 
when she wrote “ The Emancipation of the Man.” Helene Swarth 
is a poetess of Holland. An Indian lady, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, 
contributes to an English magazine an article on the women of 
India. 

It is refreshing to find that women writers as a rule have faith 
in their own sex, — the almost solitary exception being Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, who attacks “ advanced’ women much as Don Quixote 
did the windmills. 

The exclusively literary stamp has disappeared from most peri- 
odicals ; and government officials, politicians, army officers, chari- 
table women, physicians, engineers, and manufacturers are called 
upon to explain the methods or scope of their specialties to an 
eager and curious public. The “ symposiums ” so frequent in our 
leading reviews indicate the growing tendency to consider dis- 
puted subjects in a candid, impartial manner. The art of illus- 
tration is constantly increasing the range and attractiveness of 
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magazine literature, especially in America and Germany, whose 
household magazines abound in exquisite and artistic engravings. 

The most notable characteristic of to-day’s periodical literature 
is its intense vitality. Here we find the tokens of the world’s 
life and growth, not only in the products of its brain but in the 
pulsations of its heart. The leading topics in public regard are 
not discussed only as events, or for their purely intellectual in- 
terest, but as affecting the public welfare or the condition of 
humanity at large. Railroad economics and legislation are not 
only matters for the statistician and lawyer: we see that they 
affect the great agricultural class everywhere, and that the wealth 
and influence of corporations have become a powerful factor in 
politics. The improvement of country roads is no longer a purely 
local matter, even then of but trifling importance ; it is coming to 
be recognized as a necessary economy of national wealth, and of 
value to every farmer in the land. Home rule in Ireland is not 
merely a political movement, but the struggle of a suffering na- 
tion: Parnell is not only a defeated politician, but the cause of 
morality is strengthened by his downfall. No other educational 
topic has aroused such widespread interest as that of University 
extension. The Swiss celebrations of last year are a jubilee of 
national freedom, and a prophecy of the future victory of repub- 
lican principles. It is as a lover of humanity, far more than as 
a prince of the church, that Cardinal Manning is missed in the 
world. The Pope’s encyclical struck a note that echoed round 
the globe. The Salvation Army is recognized as more than a reli- 
gious enthusiasm, although that is its inspiration. It is “ doing 
what other people have been thinking about,” and offering a 
practical solution of the great problem, how to deal with “the 
submerged tenth.” In the work of our great poets and philoso- 
phers, we saw Prometheus bringing the sacred fire from heaven: 
in the record of the world’s life from month to ménth, we see him 
bound to the rock of Necessity, torn unceasingly by Oppression, 
Misery, and Doubt, and we straightway begin to devise some plan 
for releasing him from the torment. 

The most important political movement now on foot is the pro- 
jected Australian Federation. The great race problem of to-day 
is that of the persecuted Jews. The calamity which attracts the 
sympathy and aid of the whole civilized world is that of the 
starving, helpless, isolated millions of Russia. The great social 
question is that of improving the condition of the working classes, 
— which the Salvation Army, a minority of the church at large,’ 
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and the Socialist leaders among the people themselves, are all 
trying to work out, each in their own way. And the vital subject 
under consideration by the religious world has been aptly called 
the “reunion of Christendom,” in which the churches and sects 
shall become only branches of the Church of Christ. Their creed 
is coming to be, “* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul, and thy neighbor as thyself ;” and their motto, 
“The world for God, and Christ as our Leader.” 

No thoughtful, conscientious person who reads thoroughly even 
two or three first-class periodicals can fail to receive some lessons 
which shall help him to keep in touch with humanity and. feel its 
essential solidarity, with himself as one of its units. For this end 
there can be no doubt that periodical literature has a most impor- 
tant mission, which it is steadily fulfilling, exercising an almost 
incalculable influence upon the intellectual and moral development 
of the individual, upon home life, and upon public opinion. Its 
great increase and improvement may be regarded as one of the 
most important signs of the times. 


E. H. Blair. 


MitwavkEE, WI1s. 





THE STUDY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN 
COLLEGES. 


THE educational value of university and college studies is con- 
stantly changing. What is wholesome for one generation of 
students may fail to nourish the next. In the realm of educa- 
tion, as elsewhere, the hammer of the innovator shatters revered 
images. Changes do not come without a struggle, however. It 
is no easy matter to pluck up a study from the academic soil in 
which it has long flourished, and where it has struck deep roots. 
There may be positive loss for a time, until the inevitable read- 
justment follows, and nothing remains but tender memories in a 
few old hearts. It is almost as difficult to introduce a new study. 
It must make its way against inertia and prejudice. Like an ad- 
vance army-corps in the enemy’s country, it must be ready to hold 
its ground and subsist by its own resources until the supply- 
trains of text-books and critical apparatus reach it. There may 
be positive loss and discouragement until it adjusts itself to the 
new environment. In view of these difficulties and disadvantages, 
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it is the part of wisdom to scrutinize with care the credentials 
of any new subject which applies for admission to our college 
courses. The scope of education has so widened, our students 
are so overburdened already by a multiplicity of subjects, that 
the college curriculum should be enlarged upon the most obvious 
necessity only. Even under the elective system, the tendency to- 
ward overcrowding and overwork is a grave danger. 

American literature is already taught in a few colleges. Should 
it be admitted to all? Ten years ago,a demand so ambitious 
would have met a decided rebuff. The students of Harvard, and 
possibly their instructors, would have smiled at the idea of actu- 
ally studying the verse and essays of former professors of the 
University. The citizen of Essex County would have said that 
he could not afford to send his son to college to study the poetry 
of Mr. Whittier, however much he might esteem his neighbor as 
aman. Even now, we must admit that our genuine literature is 
not a century old; its first adequate history has been published 
only three years; the first text-books upon the subject, elementary 
in scope, and bearing the marks of haste in preparation, have the 
imprint of 1891. Notwithstanding these obvious limitations and 
disadvantages, there are strong reasons why our literature should 
receive full recognition as a study in American colleges. Our 
first great literary period is at an end. The clouds which obscure 
the vision in a time of formative action are clearing, and we are 
gaining the perspective which is necessary to a judgment of mo- 
tives and results. We may expect in our colleges, as a basis of 
study, a criticism scholarly and accurate, free from personality 
and prejudice. Some of the reasons for introducing the study are 
these : — 

1. Because it possesses the quality of universality, which is the 
final test of all literature. 

Let us apply this test in the highest departments of literature; 
laying aside all pride of nationality, and basing our judgment 
upon absolute standards of criticism. Take for a single example 
in poetry, Emerson’s lines : — 

‘Teach me your mood, O patient stars ! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die.” 

No alchemy of criticism can resolve such lines into anything 
but finest gold. Compare them with what we know to be abso- 
lutely good in any age: they have the same depth of thought, the 
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same magic of music, the same exquisite blending of rhythm and 
meaning. Put them in any environment, in any time, they would 
make the same appeal to the sense of beauty and the sense of 
truth. They are a part of that world-literature which owns 
neither time nor nationality; which voices the universal heart. 
It is not claimed that the great bulk of our poetry possesses 
this absolute worth. Such precious metal runs in narrow veins 
only, through the commonplace and worthless of any literature. 
Why should we search for it with such zeal over-seas, and neglect 
what lies at our own door? Small as it may be in quantity, it is 
enough to reward the searcher richly. In fiction we have one 
author, at least, who has touched life with the power of absolute 
mastery. With a background of colonial settlement, shadowed 
by austerity and repression, and supposed to be utterly barren of 
artistic or romantic material, Hawthorne wrote romances which, 
judged by any standard of criticism, possess the highest excel- 
lence of form and thought. They present to the student a literary 
style full of vigor and strange charm, a criticism of life profound 
and searching. Hawthorne ranks among the greatest novelists 
because he possesses just these qualities of universality: subtle 
keenness of analysis, the power of touching and moving the 
heart, joined with a dominant beauty and strength of style. In 
a more limited way, Cooper and Poe contribute something of the 
same element. Considering the test of absolute merit in histori- 
cal writing to be a union of truthfulness, critical acumen, and the 
highest excellences of literary style, at least three American his- 
torians, Motley, Prescott, and Parkman, are in the first rank. 
Viewed from the purely literary point of view, the works of these 
writers are unsurpassed in brilliancy of execution. It is difficult 
to form an absolute standard for the criticism of the essay, but 
whatever the qualities of permanence and charm which mark its 
various forms in their best estate,— be they the insight of the 
seer, quickness of sympathy, delicacy of touch, or kinship with 
nature and the power of interpreting it, — these qualities are 
possessed by such American essayists as Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, 
and Thoreau. We have, then, in every department of literature 
a product wearing the dignity of absolute worth, large enough to 
command respect, and every way worthy of careful study. 

2. Because it is a national literature. 

The supreme test of a literature is its final and universal worth. 
Until, however, the solidarity of the race finds outward expres- 
sion in a world-republic of letters, literature must have another, 
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a narrower, but not less vital value; it must be the expression 
of its own time and its own race; it must be individual and 
national. It may be granted that American literature is an in- 
separable part of English literature. We are proud that Father 
Chaucer is our ancestor, too. But it must be admitted, also, 
that our literature is English literature in a new environment, 
developed under new conditions. It would be false to its duty 
and its privilege if it failed to portray and reflect the new and 
broader life which is about it. Our literature has not failed 
in this duty, and the study of the way in which its mission is 
being accomplished cannot fail to be of vital interest and impor- 
tance to Americans. Let us suggest two aspects only of such a 
study. 

(1.) The service of American literature to democracy. If, as 
it is so often said, we are working out here the great problems of 
the race, if our destiny is not our own, but the world’s, then it is 
of supreme importance that the young men and women of the 
nation become possessed with the highest ideal of democracy. 
They will find this pure ideal most fitly and serenely expressed, 
not in the speeches of our statesmen, nor in the records of our 
battles, but in the pages of our literature. The spirit of our 
poetry has been at times bravely polemic. Our poets have not 
felt that their art was degraded by bringing it into the arena to 
_ use as a trenchant weapon for the truth. Their service has been 
large in this respect. The verses of Whittier did their share in 
the struggle for emancipation as well as the bayonets of the North. 
A larger service, in which nearly all our poets share, is rendered 
through the expression of a love of country which is generous and 
full and strong. This feeling does not always manifest itself 
in verse avowedly patriotic; it is pervasive and characteristic, and 
is all the more significant because it is so spontaneous. It is the 
patriotism which looks upon the nation as a mother, and there is 
nothing more touching and genuine than that. It is not always 
written in smooth, flowing, and perfect verse, but it is always 
the fit expression of a fraternity and equality which have not 
come by observation, but are the precious product of sacrifice 
and tears. It sometimes attains lofty heights of passionate de- 
votion : — 

* What were our lives without thee, 
What all our lives to save thee, 
We reck not what we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else and we will dare !” 
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Between such unselfish love and the contemptible measures of 
party politics there is a great gulf fixed. The young men of our 
colleges have object lessons enough in the shameless iniquity 
which looks upon the nation only as an opportunity for obtaining 
place and spoil; are they often enough pointed to that true love 
of country which our poets have voiced ? 

(2.) The portrayal of American life and character in fiction. 
This is one of the most important services which literature can 
render a nation. Rightly or wrongly, national life and character 
is inevitably judged through its fiction. Which is likely to live 
longer, “The Scarlet Letter,” or Hutchinson’s “ History of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay”? Scholars will study and ad- 
mire Hubert Bancroft’s great work, “ The History of the Pacific 
Coast,” but in the popular fancy the “ Forty-niner ” will continue 
to live only in the pages of the “ Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
the “ Tales of the Argonauts.” We cannot always sit us down 
and write classical English of permanent value as our critics 
would have us write, but an increasing number of Americans can 
and do write characteristic stories which faithfully depict, in 
vigorous, meaningful English, the life and manners of the nation, 
its men and women, its thought and activities, its lights and 
shadows. Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Whittier, in romance, 
poem, and ballad, have given faithful touches of colonial life. 
Cooper in the “ Leather-Stocking Tales,” Longfellow in “ Hia- 
watha,” and Parkman in his romance-histories, have given the 
romantic and realistic side of Indian life. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, and yet in a thoroughly natural and artistic way, our litera- 
ture is developing toward a complete portrayal of national char- 
acteristics. With minuteness of touch and faithful coloring, 
Howells gives his portraiture of New England and New York 
character, and Richard Harding Davis his vivid impressions of 
metropolitan life among the high and lowly. Cable, Harris, and 
Page have preserved priceless memorials of negro and creole life 
before the war. Miss Jewett paints with exquisite faithfulness 
the aristocracy of broad-halled colonial mansions in New Eng- 
land country and seaport towns. Miss Wilkins gives with equal 
fidelity the hard, sharp lines of existence in country communities. 
The short story seems to be an instrument almost perfectly 
adapted to this purpose. It is not too much to say that the short 
story marks the beginning of a new era in American literature. 
The only objection urged against it is not a valid one. When 
we begin to judge paintings by the square yard of canvas, we 
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may value books by the number of printed pages. We could 
very well spare in many a successful novel the padding which 
makes fifty pages five hundred. The long novel will still have its 
place, but the breaking down of conventional standards will be a 
distinct gain to art. It cannot be denied that the short story is 
yet crude and inefficient in many respects, but the instrument, or 
perhaps better, the method, has been found. Confidence and skill 
will come with use. -The final result is sure to be a represen- 
tation of American life, exact, complete, masterful. Already 
such portrayal is a study of absorbing interest. In college study 
of the classics, every allusion to Greek and Roman life is trea-. 
sured, every new discovery is hailed with delight. Such research 
is altogether commendable. No less desirable for the student, 
certainly, is the study through his native literature of the life and 
activity of the people of his own country, of the age in which 
he lives and must work. Such reading and study cannot fail to 
break down sectional narrowness and prejudice. In a country of 
such extent as ours, any influence which makes for homogeneity 
is too valuable to be neglected. 

3. Because it possesses and is able to impart the informing 
spirit. . 

It contains, for American students at least, more of the “thought 
that breeds thought,” more of the power of inspiration, than the 
literature of any other single period. It is perfectly true that we 
are not to forget the debt we owe to the remote past, nor are 
we to neglect the help which still comes from it. We shall turn 
again and again for refreshment and cheer to the deep wells of 
early English and classic literature, but we shall find more and 
more that the thought which moves us, which makes us speak in 
our turn, is the thought of the great minds which have sprung 
from our own race and our own soil; the minds of those who have 
been of us and for us, “who watch from their graves.” The 
careful observer will see that in any age the stuff and fibre of the 
great author come after all from his environment, and from his 
near, rather than from his remote inheritance. There may be 
notable exceptions, but this is the rule, and it will be increasingly 
true. We may still be charmed from time to time by an occa- 
sional strain which is tuned to far away echoes from Hybla or 
Parnassus, but even our lighter verse has a higher mission than 
the attempt to reanimate classic mythology. Great Pan is dead, 
we have heard with sufficient iteration. The time demands a 
larger representation of life and movement than was possible to 
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the classic poetry. Poetry lags behind the age. The newscience, 
the new sociology, the broader movements in every department 
of thought, wait for the expression of the latent beauty within 
them, — 
“For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
The sun obeys them and the moon.” 


The inspiration for this poetry of the future must come largely 
from the great period of our literature which is just closing ; not 
because its utterance has been so perfect, but because it has been 
so free and spontaneous, so genuine, so clear, so full of the new 
spirit of the new world. We are just now at the ebb which follows 
every great movement in literature. When the tide of the next 
great period comes in, it will rise to higher levels, it will be broader 
and more free, but its impetus will come from the immediate past. 
Much is to be gained by college study of the classics, but the young 
men and women who are to write our literature in the next genera- 
tion will not find the inspiration and material for their work in 
the “ Tale of Troy.” It is ¢ fundamental error to suppose that the 
foundations of our literature were laid in ancient Greece. A fair 
temple of literature was built there, and its beauty we may still 
enjoy; but waen we attempt to build upon the foundation of an- 
other race and a distant age, or if we pilfer blocks and columns 
from an ancient ruin, when we ought to quarry and fashion our 
own granite or marble, we only mar the dignity and significance 
of our own structure. With the exception of a few great names 
perennially bright, we may as well admit also that the life-giving 
principle has gone out of a great deal of the so-called “ classic ” 
English literature of the early periods. The student will not find 
all his inspiration by any means in American literature, but he 
will find it largely there, and in English literature of the same 
period. To point out, then, to the student, the weakness and 
strength of American literature, to discover for him its meaning 
and its value, and to teach him how it may impart its quickening 
virtue, are parts of the most important service of the college liter- 
ary course. 

4. Because it is a power for culture. 

In this respect, as in others, the influence of our literature is 
wider, because it is our own, so closely in touch with our own 
life and thought. Already the poetry of Whittier, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and Holmes has been of inestimable value in American 
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homes and schools, bringing gentler manners, sweeter life, sowing 
seeds of beauty in barren ways. It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the value of the service which Emerson has rendered in 
this direction. Not only in the highest realms, but in the plain 
and humble ways of life, he has been the great teacher. He tells 
us bluntly that “a gentleman makes no noise, a lady is serene.” 
And, again, in his wise and beautiful way, he bids us be sure — 


“ The seeds of Godlike power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will.” 


More than the elect few have heard his voice and have heeded 
his call. If we possess to-day any national refinement of manners, 
or gentleness of speech, or appreciation of the divine ideals of 
art, we owe it to our literature more than to any other agency. 
More than anything else, it has availed to dispel the intolerable 
national egotism and provincialism of earlier days. We are be- 
ginning to be indifferent to criticism, so long as we are striving 
for the best and are satisfied with nothing short of its attainment. 
We are beginning, at least, to hate vulgarity and sham wherever 
they are found, and to love truth and sincerity for themselves. 
It is true that the national life has not been wholly redeemed, and 
that strong counter influences are at work. It is due to our litera- 
ture that the finer spirit has made progress at all, and if it is to 
prevail finally, it will be t!.rough kindred influences. No better 
ground to propagate this svirit can be found than the college, with 
its generous enthusiasms and high ideals. 

The value of a study of our literature is enhanced by its pure 
moral tone. It is annoying to be obliged to place so many danger- 
signs over moral quagmires, along the paths which young people 
must tread in the older literature, — besides, there is the even 
chance that the danger-sign will lead the young wayfarer out of 
the beaten path and into the morass. It is true that many of our 
young people can be trusted to go their own way, but it cannot 
be denied that the danger exists. It is refreshing, at all events, 
to come out into the free and fresh atmosphere of American litera- 
ture. Take our best literature through, and it would be difficult 
to find a phrase or thought that offends. Our authors have been 
able to give expression to the widest range of life without descend- 
ing to coarseness and vulgarity. With a single exception, the 
lives of our great men of letters have been blameless and self- 
balanced, teaching over again, by example, the rare and sweet 


lessons which speak in their written words. 
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The study of our literature will reveal many imperfections. 
An assertion that such study may be stimulating and valuable 
carries with it no claim of perfection or infallibility for American 
literature. The recognition of these imperfections is in itself an 
educative force. 

Such a study should be in every way valuable to the American 
student. Properly, it should be far more than a study. It should 
be for every student the coming into an inheritance of truth and 
beauty, without which his life must be barren and meagre. It 
should lead him to discriminate between the true and the false, 
the worthy and the unworthy in art. It should inspire in some 
that enthusiasm for letters, that devotion to truth, and pride of 
patriotism necessary to the wider and more complete development , 
of our national literature. 

Newton Marshall Hall. 


Iowa COLLEGE. 





ULFILAS, AND THE CONVERSION OF THE GOTHS.! 


THE first great triumph achieved by Christianity was the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire: the second was the conversion of the 
Northern nations. The Germanic peoples formed almost the only 
barrier against which the Roman arms had for centuries dashed 
themselves in vain. Carthage had been overthrown, Greece hu- 
miliated, Syria reduced to servitude; Spain, Gaul, and Britain had 
been added to the empire. In nine years Cesar was able to con- 
quer and largely to Romanize Gaul. The spirit and independence 
of the people were permanently broken. After one hundred and 
fifty years of almost uninterrupted conflict, from the first invasion 
by Cesar to the sham triumphs of Domitian, Germany was as 
free and independent as ever; and not long after, she began to 
pour upon Southern Europe that tide Of invasion which ended in 
the overthrow of the empire. Their numbers were inexhaustible, 
their physical vigor masculine and heroic, their love of liberty in- 
vincible. But a people that could not be conquered by arms was 
conquered by the power of the Christian faith. 


1 Waitz, Uber das Leben und die Lehre des Ulfila. 1840. 


Bessell, Uber das Leben des Ulfila und die Bekehrung der Gothen zum Chris- 
tenthum. 1860. 


Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths. 1885. 
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The Lord was calling for another standard-bearer. The Jews, 
with their self-righteous and exclusive spirit, had refused to trans- 
mit his message. The Greeks and Romans had grown selfish 
and dissolute, and in the solitudes of the north the Lord was pre- 
paring a people who should become his messengers, and carry the 
tidings of his gospel through the world. 

It is one of the marvelous indications of the providence of 
God in history that the Goths were converted to Christianity be- 
fore the conquest of the empire. Had they poured themselves 
upon Southern Europe while still pagans, as the Gauls and Teu- 
tons had done centuries before, Roman literature, art, and civil- 
ization would have been buried in the chaos of the falling em- 
pire. They paused, not before the glory of the empire, but before 
the sacred majesty of the church, with its splendid temples, its 
venerable clergy, and its power to wield the awards and penalties 
of the world to come. When Alaric sacked Rome, “ every pre- 
caution was taken to restrict as much as possible the bloodshed 
and destruction which, in case of capture by storm, could not be 
wholly prevented. It was strictly enjoined that the lives of all 
who took refuge within the sacred precincts of the Basilicas of St. 
Peter and St. Paul should be spared.” ! Alaric had declared his 
adhesion to the Christian faith; and if his use of invasion was 
merciful, as compared with the atrocities of Radagaisus, who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, we must explain it by the fact that the 
former was a Christian and the latter a pagan. The conversion 
of the Goths to Christianity was the work of Ulfilas. The gen- 
eral outlines of the work of Ulfilas — his conversion of the Goths 
and his translation of the Scriptures — have always been known ; 
but it is only within the last half century that we have had any 
trustworthy details of his life. When Neander issued the first 
edition of his “Church History” (1828-31), only the most general 
facts with reference to the work of Ulfilas were known. In 1846, 
when the second edition appeared, Neander “ thankfully acknow- 
ledges the new light which has been thrown on the history of the 
dissemination of Christianity by Professor Waitz of Kiel.” The 
special contribution of Waitz to which Neander refers was the dis- 
covery at Paris in 1840 of a manuscript which, after careful 
examination, proved to contain new data for the life of Ulfilas. 
The MS. is an Autograph of an Arian bishop, Maximinus, — 
otherwise unknown, — and contains a history of the life and teach- 


1 Greenwood, History of the Germans, i. p. 382, as quoted by Merivale; 
Gibbon, cap. xxxi.; Milman, Latin Christianity, Book II. chap. i. 
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ings of Ulfilas, by Auxentius, Bishop of Dorastorum, a pupil of 
Ulfilas. This document, carefully edited by Dr. Waitz, opened 
the whole question as to the conversion of the Goths; and a re- 
view of Waitz’s publication by Dr. Bessell, in 1860, throws addi- 
tional light upon a very dark period of history. The fact that 
Ulfilas was an Arian, and that the Goths were converted to Arian 
Christianity, would of itself be a sufficient explanation of the 
zeal with which this period of history was discussed by the early 
historians. Socrates, Sozomenus, Orosius, and Jordanis were 
Catholic historians. Philostorgius was an Arian. Zosimus and 
Eunapius were heathen writers. Each of these historians tells his 
story from a partisan point of view; though as Max Miiller ob- 
serves,.as regards dates and simple facts, we are more likely to 
find the truth in the story as told by the friends of Ulfilas, than 
in the orthodox historians. Doctors Waitz and Bessell have 
searched with great patience and learning through this mass of 
conflicting evidence, though they have arrived at somewhat differ- 
ent results. The chronology of the life of Ulfilas depends upon 
the year of his death, which took place, according to Auxentius, 
at Constantinople, at the age of seventy. The statement of Aux- 
entius is that Ulfilas, at the command of the emperor, journeyed 
to Constantinople to engage in a conference or discussion ; and 
Waitz has argued at length that this gathering of bishops must 
have taken place in the year 388. He admits that the church 
historians, who are well informed as to the events of that time, 
make no mention of any ecclesiastical gathering at Constantinople, 
in that year; but he thinks that their silence may be accounted 
for by the fact that the Council or Conference resulted in no- 
thing. If Ulfilas died in 388, at the age of seventy, he was born 
in 318. This chronology was accepted by Neander in his second 
edition, and is also accepted by others who have not had the ad- 
vantage of Bessell’s investigations. 

Out of a variety of facts which are adduced, two are conclusive 
to show that the year 318, which Waitz fixed upon as the year of 
Ulfilas’s birth, is considerably too late. The Auxentius MS. must 
certainly have been written earlier than 384; for it speaks of 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, as still living, and Damasus died in 
384 and was succeeded by Siricius. We may reach the same con- 
clusion, but more definitely, in another way. Philostorgius, who 
wrote in the fifth century,— about half a century after the death 
of Ulfilas,—was an Arian, in full sympathy with Ulfilas. His 
account of Ulfilas has been preserved in the writings of Photius, 
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and contains the statement that Ulfilas was set apart to the epis- 
copal office by “ Eusebius and the bishops who were with him.” 
The only synod over which any Eusebius presided during this pe- 
riod was the semi-Arian synod, held at Antioch in 341, and pre- 
sided over by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who died in the same year. 
This fixes the year of Ulfilas’s consecration as bishop in 341, and 
inasmuch as he was bishop for forty years (seven beyond the Dan- 
ube and thirty-three upon Roman soil), it follows that the year of 
his death was 381, and the year of his birth therefore 311.1 The 
statement is made by Philostorgius, and has been uniformly ac- 
cepted by church historians, that Ulfilas was of Cappadocian ori- 
gin. The story is that in the times of Valerian and Gallienus 
(about 267) a Gothic army crossed the Danube and invaded Asia; 
that many prisoners were taken from Galatia and Cappadocia, 
among them some of the clergy; that among these prisoners were 
the ancestors of Ulfilas; and that these Christian Asiatics, being 
carried back to the north of the Danube, introduced Christianity 
to the Goths. In the story itself there is nothing very improba- 
ble. Cappadocia early received the seeds of Christianity. Peter, 
in his first general Epistle, addresses the “strangers scattered 
throughout Cappadocia ;”’ and Justin Martyr, in the first half of 
the second century, gives an account of the persecution of Cappa- 
docian Christianity. 

Philostorgius was himself a Cappadocian, and we might per- 
haps reasonably suppose that he was well informed in this regard. 
He mentions even the name of the place from which the ancestors 
of Ulfilas came, — Sadagolthina, not far from Parnassus, a city 
near the boundary line between Galatia and Cappadocia. But 
we must remember that Philostorgius wrote rather more than half 
a century after the death of Ulfilas; and between the Gothic cam- 
paign in Asia and the time when Philostorgius wrote, nearly two 
centuries had elapsed. Philostorgius is a good witness to the gen- 
eral fact that the Goths devastated Asia and carried off Cappado- 
cian prisoners ; for such facts could be preserved by tradition, or 
by historical or documentary proof. But when a historian in 
Cappadocia, one hundred and thirty years after the birth of Ulfi- 
las and sixty years after his death, gives us details of family life 
which occurred far off to the north of the Danube, they must be 
received with some caution if not suspicion. 

There is no proof that the Cappadocian captives taken by the 


1 Max Miiller, Science of Language, First Series, p. 181, has taken advan- 
tage of Bessell, and gives the chronology correctly. 
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Goths in 267 were carried to the north of the Danube. The cam- 
paign of 267 was made with the help of a fleet from the Mzotis, 
which carried the forces of the Goths and Heruli from the Crimea 
to the southern coast of the Black Sea, and the captives were 
doubtless taken back by sea to the Crimea. In confirmation of 
this, we find that fifty-eight years later there was present at the 
Council of Nice a certain Theophilus, who subscribed himself 
Metropolitan Bishop of the Goths in the Crimea. We must con- 
clude, then, that the account of Philostorgius as to the parentage 
of Ulfilas is of doubtful credibility. The name of Ulfilas is man- 
ifestly German. The word Wolf is frequently used in German 
in the formation of proper names. Such forms as Wulfhere, 
Wulfstan, Wolfram, Rudolf, and Adolf are common illustrations 
of this fact. We only know of Ulfilas that he had a genuine 
Gothic name and was presumably of Gothic parentage; and the 
fact that he was employed in important commissions might suggest 
that he was well born.! 

The time and the reason of his first appearance upon Roman 
soil are doubtful. Philostorgius says that in the time of Constan- 
tine he was sent to Rome on an embassy; and the connection in 
which this statement is found seems to suggest that it happened 
not later than the return of Eusebius of Nicomedia from exile, 
that is, 329. Under Constantine the relations of the Goths to the 
empire were sometimes friendly and again hostile. Three differ- 
ent times the emperor conquered them. It is entirely credible 
that, in view of their subjugation, embassies should have been sent 
to the emperor. It is more credible, however, that, in view of re- 
peated uprisings of the Goths, hostages should have been taken 
by Constantine ; and the suggestion has been made by Bessell that 


1 Waitz and Bernhardt accept the account of the Cappadocian origin of Ul- 
filas. Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths, pp. 49, 51, takes the view which I 
have given: “The statement itself, in the absence of attestation from any col- 
lateral evidence, can at best be regarded as a tradition preserved by a writer 
to whom it was a matter of personal interest.’’ “It is not easy to understand 
how the descendants of a captive family could, in the third generation, have 
risen to such importance among the Goths that one of them, at the age of sev- 
enteen or twenty-three, should represent the people at the court of Constanti- 
nople, either as a hostage or as an ambassador. Yet this is what Philostorgius 
has related of Ulfilas just before. His object in connecting Ulfilas with Cap- 
padocia was, no doubt, to enforce the idea that Arianism was a much earlier 
factor than had been supposed: and the groundwork of the account may prob- 
ably have been the work among the Goths of the undoubted Cappadocian, Eu- 
tyches, and the testimony borne thereto in the letters to and from Basil, and in 
the martyr relics presented to the church in Cappadocia.” 
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the “embassy” of Philostorgius was a group of hostages repre- 
senting prominent Gothic families, and that among them was 
Ulfilas, then a boy about seventeen years of age.! 

During the thirteen years which followed, Ulfilas resided upon 
Roman soil. It is probable that here he first came in contact with 
Christianity. Living at Constantinople, surrounded by all that 
was stately and solemn in the symbols and services of the Chris- 
tian church, his youthful mind could not fail to be profoundly im- 
pressed. He possessed a keen intelligence, a true sympathy with 
and love for his native people, and a spirit easily responsive to 
religious influences; and to such a nature Christianity naturally 
found a ready access. The creed of the empire at this time was 
practically Arian. The Council of Nice had resulted in an ortho- 
dox triumph, which was more apparent than real. The creed was 
interpreted by many of those who subscribed it, with a great 
degree of latitude, and made to accord with their own doctrinal 
systems. Eusebius of Cesarea had at first absolutely refused to 
assent to the creed, but afterwards subscribed it for the sake of 
peace ; Eusebius of Nicomedia subscribed it in the same sense, 
both of them interpreting it with considerable freedom. 

Only two years later, Constantine had become convinced that 
the questions involved did not pertain to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and Arius, with his banished friends, was recalled. It was 
to this phase of Christianity that Ulfilas was converted. The 
Catholic writers, Theodoret and Sozomenus, strove to make the 
impression that Ulfilas accepted the Arian confession late in life, 
through compulsion, deception, or inadvertence; and that the 
Goths, who were said to have thus far embraced the Catholic 
faith, were perverted by him to this heresy. But both Auxentius 
and Philostorgius eulogize Ulfilas as an Arian, and say nothing 
of a late conversion to that creed; and Ulfilas himself, in his last 
confession, made shortly before his death, says: “I, Ulfilas, have 
always thus believed, and in this, the only true faith, 1 make my 
testament to the Lord.” 

It was doubtless under the influence and patronage of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia that Ulfilas entered upon his clerical career, begin- 
ning, naturally, with the humblest office — that of lector. Many 
Goths were at this time found upon Roman soil, drawn there by 


1 This reckoning places this event in 328. Merivale supposes that the hos- 
tages were taken after a later victory over the Goths in 332. But as Bessell 
remarks, the longer time we allow for his residence upon Roman soil, the more 
easily can we account for his familiarity with Greek and Latin. 
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secular interest or advantage, or engaged in the military service 
of the empire. In the time of Constantius, we have mention of 
a Gothic army which aided the Romans against the Persians. 
The statement of Auxentius that Ulfilas was lector “among the 
Goths ” can only be interpreted as referring to the Goths of the 
empire. There certainly was no church in existence at this time 
among the Goths north of the Danube, nor have we any proof 
that, thus far, Christianity had gained any foothold among them. 
It was probably as lector that Ulfilas began his great work of 
translating the Scriptures into the Gothic. The very necessities 
of his office would suggest and compel such a work. He had al- 
ready become familiar with the Greek and Latin, so that he was 
able to make use of the Septuagint, or of early Latin versions, in 
carrying out his plan. But the first step toward this important 
undertaking was the construction of an alphabet for the Goths. 
There is no satisfactory proof that the Greek alphabet was in use 
among the Goths before the time of Ulfilas, neither is there any 
evidence going to show that they had any written language. If, 
as W. Grimm supposed, the Gothic alphabet as Ulfilas used it 
was in existence before his time, it would be difficult to explain 
how they alone, of all the Teutonic peoples, came to possess a 
written character. They undoubtedly had, from early times, some 
means of communicating ideas by written signs. But the runic 
writing was restricted in its use, and certainly was too meagre to 
be employed in such a work as that which Ulfilas now contem- 
plated. The Gothic alphabet is not originally Teutonic. The 
Greek lies at the basis of it, though it is enriched with certain 
characters which seem to be runic. The credit is therefore fairly 
due to Ulfilas of bringing letters to the Goths, — not in the sense 
that he coined a new written character, but that he reduced a 
merely spoken language to writing, by employing a character al- 
ready known. Auxentius says that Ulfilas “left many treatises 
and translations in Greek, Latin, and Gothic, to his eternal mem- 
ory and praise ;”’ and it has been conjectured that he was the au- 
thor of the translation of Theodore’s “ Commentary on the Gospel 
of John.” But the only work which by common consent and un- 
mistakably belongs to Ulfilas is the translation of the Bible. For 
the Old Testament he used the Septuagint, and for the New Tes- 
tament the Greek text, though not exactly in that form in which 
we have it.! “ He compelled that sanguinary speech te repeat the 
Psalms of David, the parables of the Evangelists, and the theol- 


1 Max Miiller, Science, etc., i. 186. 
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ogy of St. Paul.”! The Bible of Ulfilas omitted the book of 
Kings; and Philostorgius says that his reason for excluding this 
was the warlike character of the book, — the fear that such 
pictures of conquest and bloodshed would have an unfavorable 
effect upon a people naturally fond of war. This statement has 
generally been accepted, and is repeated by church historians 
down to the present time. But the reason which Philostorgius 
gives is certainly one of his own invention. The books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel are contained in the Gothic version, and their 
pictures of war are quite as inflammatory as any contained in 
Kings. It is more probable that Ulfilas never completed his 
work.? Critical students of the Gothic are of the opinion that 
some books in the Ulfilas Bible were evidently translated by an- 
other hand. The Epistle to the Hebrews was omitted, because it 
was not accepted by the Arians as canonical. 

Ulfilas’s translation has been preserved in the splendid codex 
argenteus, now at Upsala, written upon purple parchment in let- 
ters of silver. Its unusual beauty and richness make it probable 
that it was prepared for some person of rank. No other language 
of Europe possesses a monument of such high antiquity and value. 
“Tt is seven centuries older than the Edda; five older than the 
Niebelungen- Lied; three older than the poem of Czdmon.” ® 
“ But for his incomparable work,” says Grimm, “ the foundations 
of the history of the German language would have been lost; nor 
can we easily estimate the greatness of our loss in the large por- 
tions of the Gothic Bible which have disappeared.” 

In the year 341 the Synod of Antioch convened,—a synod 
which ratified the sentence of deposition and banishment already 
pronounced upon Athanasius by Constantine. Constantine had 
been seven years dead, and his son Constantius, more theologian 
than emperor, sat upon the throne. The synod was held in the 
interest of the semi-Arians, and its undisputed leader was Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia. The young Ulfilas had already served as lec- 
tor for twelve or thirteen years. He had doubtless met with some 
success, was zealous in his work of translating the Scriptures, was 
known as a steadfast Arian, and by his qualities of head and 
heart had attracted the attention of Eusebius. There are indica- 


1 Ozanam, Etudes Germaniques, ii. p. 22, as quoted by Merivale. 

2 Waitz, p. 54, thinks that Ulfilas completed the translation. “In the forty 
years which he spent among the Goths, he certainly had time to iinish his 
great work, and we credit him with the firmness of purpose not to leave it 
half finished.” 

3 Merivale. 
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tions that Eusebius entertained large schemes as to missionary 
operations, both in the south! and in the north; and looking 
about for some one whom he might send among the Goths, his 
eye fell upon the young lector, Ulfilas. He was then thirty years 
of age, — an age which had been fixed upon by the Synod of Neo- 
Cesarea (314) as the earliest at which one could enter the epis- 
copal office. At the suggestion of Eusebius, and as Auxentius 
says, “‘by the providence of God and the pity of Christ,” he was 
raised from the rank of lector at once to that of bishop, with his 
field of labor among the Goths. 

Beyond the Danube, in the land of the Goths, he labored for 
seven years, probably with no settled place of abode, with no 
episcopal residence, doubtless journeying from place to place, 
teaching his rude countrymen, and seeking to soften their man- 
ners by the spirit of the gospel. The pious Auxentius compares 
him, in the time of his entering upon the sacred office, to Joseph, 
and David, and Christ, each of whom began his public career at 
the same age at which Ulfilas was consecrated bishop. His labors 
were not without encouraging results. ‘“ He taught the people,” 
says Auxentius, “living in spiritual hunger and want, to live ac- 
cording to the rule of the gospel, and made them genuine Chris- 
tians.”’ 

But in the year 348 his labors were brought to an abrupt and 
violent end. It is not easy to unravel or reconcile the account of 
the various historians; but this at least is clear: a rupture took 
place among the West Goths, resulting in two parties, one of them 
led by Fridigern, the other by Athanaric.2 As the result of this 
political hostility, or as the result of direct persecution, the Chris- 
tians suffered severely, and Ulfilas determined to seek a new home 
for his people. He was known to Constantius and held in honor by 
him, and his appeal for lands within the empire was granted. He 
emigrated with a great number of Christian Goths, and was cor- 
dially received by Constantius “of blessed memory.” The Chris- 
tian Goths were allowed to settle in the neighborhood of Nicopo- 
lis, at the foot of Mount Hemus. In their new home they were 
sometimes spoken of as the Gothi minores, and are described as 
a poor and feeble folk, possessing herds, pastures, and forests, 
but raising little produce from the soil. This exodus of Ulfilas 


1 It was under him that Theophilus of Diu, who afterwards labored as a 
missionary in the East Indies, was ordained. Bessell, p. 106; Scott, p. 51. 

2 Athanaric was not a leader of the East Goths, who do not come into this 
question at all, but one of the leaders of the West Goths. 
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with his people occurred in the year 348, and the rest of the good 
bishop’s life was spent upon Roman soil. 

Having led out his people “as Moses freed the children of Is- 
rael from the power and violence of Pharaoh,” Ulfilas lived among 
them for thirty-three years, doubtless largely indifferent to the 
disputes and councils which distracted the church, and seeking 
to confirm his flock in the duties and virtues of practical religion. 

His public and responsible position, however, would not permit 
him to stand aloof from all official duties. Constantius regarded 
church councils as a part of the machinery of government, and was 
bent upon enforcing religious unity throughout the empire. It is 
recorded that Ulfilas attended the Council of Constantinople in 
360, and subscribed the Arian confession. He was held in high 
respect by the emperor, and beloved by his poor people. We are 
told that the Goths were instructed by Ulfilas in the faith and won 
to a gentle kind of life, and that they followed him in all things, 
believing that whatever he said to them must be right. The work 
of education was of especial importance for him, and demanded 
his attention. Selenas, the successor of Ulfilas, was his pupil, 
and at first his amanuensis. Theotimus, bishop of the church “ at 
Tomi and in the rest of Scythia,” was possibly educated by Ulfilas. 
Auxentius, his biographer, was his pupil, and speaks of him in the 
most grateful terms. “I cannot praise him as I ought, nor yet 
can I pass him by in silence. I am more than all others his debtor, 
for what he accomplished in me. In early life he took me, as his 
pupil, from my parents, taught me the Sacred Scriptures, made 
the truth clear to me, and through the mercy of God and grace of 
Christ reared me both in body and spirit as his own son.” It is 
probable that some Christian Goths had remained behind at the 
time of the exodus under Ulfilas, and the records of the times 
give account of the frightful and heroic sufferings of martyrs at 
the hands of the terrible Athanaric. The names of Saba, Nicetas, 
and others are mentioned as having sealed their faith with their 
blood. Finally Athanaric, according to Sozomenus, caused an 
image of the national god to be borne on a wagon among the 
homes of the Christian Goths, and sought to compel them to offer 
sacrifices and prayer. And when men, women, and children fled 
in great numbers to a building used as a church, it was set on fire 
and all perished in the flames. But whatever may be true as to 
these details, which in their time and significance are somewhat 
uncertain, about the year 376 we come back to the solid ground 
of history. At that time a race of ferocious nomads, whom a 
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later historian described as misshapen, half human, with snub 
noses, and deep-set black eyes, living upon raw flesh, reputed to be 
the offspring of witches and infernal spirits, crossed the Volga 
and the Don and swept down upon Europe.!' The Huns covered 
the country like a swarm of locusts. They fell first upon the 
East Goths. The aged Ermanaric, unable to stay the tide of inva- 
sion, is said in despair to have taken his own life, and his kingdom 
fell. Pushing to the south, the invaders next fell upon the West 
Goths, and Athanaric, after fruitless attempts at resistance, fled 
to the mountains. Multitudes of the Goths, under the leadership 
of Fridigern, a rival of Athanaric, retiring before the invaders, 
determined to seek new homes. They came down in vast num- 
bers to the banks of the Danube, and sought to secure an asylum 
upon Roman soil. Here we come into a region of fog as to the 
conversion of the Goths. The early historians are so much at 
variance and so full of contradictions that modern church histo- 
rians have not known what to accept as history, or what authority 
to follow. Merivale speaks of the Goths of Fridigern as “ a Chris- 
tian people.” The accounts of Jordanis and Sozomenus are intro- 
duced by a fanciful narrative of how the land of the Goths was 
discovered by the Huns while pursuing a deer or a runaway heifer. 
The general statement of history, though variously colored by 
- different writers, is that Valens entered into some treaty with the 
Goths on condition that they would become Christians; and that, 
taking advantage of their simplicity and ignorance, Valens, ‘“ with 
detestable baseness,” sent to them teachers of the Arian faith. 
Jordanis represents the Goths who entered into this treaty as 
heathen. Sozomenus, on the other hand, says that they were 
Christians of the orthodox type. Jordanis says that the proposi- 
tion to become Christians came from the Goths. Sozomenus 
makes Valens the author of the condition that they should become 
Arians. Merivale says that, “ under the guidance of Fridigern on 
the one hand and Ulfilas on the other, the helpless strangers sub- 
mitted to the conditions ” that they should give up their arms and 
embrace the Christian faith. At the time of this so-called treaty, 
Valens was at Antioch, and some time was necessary in order 
to communicate to him the wishes of the Goths. Even then he 
equivocated and procrastinated, while the crowd of Goths stood 
impatient and suffering on the northern bank of the Danube. 
Finally reluctant permission was given for the passage of the river, 


1 Kingsley’s Roman and Teuton, though fascinating reading, is not history, as 
regards this period. 
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but everything was done to awaken in the Goths feelings of 
suspicion and resentment. The Roman officers in charge of the 
transportation became frightened when it was found that 100,000 
had crossed, and that this was only a fraction of the mighty force. 
The Goths had gained a foothold within the empire without sub- 
mitting to any definite conditions. They had retained their arms 
and their faith, though it is said that many of their women and 
children had been carried off as hostages. Burning with resent- 
ment, they swept over the country south of the Danube, entered 
Thrace, encountered Valens at Hadrianople in 378, and, in a bat- 
tle as disastrous for the Romans as Cann, defeated the legions, 
while Valens himself perished wretchedly in a burning cottage. 
This dismal fate the Catholic historians represented as the right- 
eous judgment of Heaven upon Valens for his iniquitous agency 
in converting the Goths to the Arian heresy, and as a mild fore- 
taste of the pains to which he would be doomed in the nether 
world.! But there is reason to believe that this story, so far as it 
represents Valens as active in the conversion of the Goths, is pure 
fiction. The orthodox historians are, as we have seen, confused 
and contradictory in their narratives of the event. The fact that 
the heathen historian Eunapius, who wrote shortly after these 
events, has nothing to say in regard to such a proposition, throws 
suspicion upon the story. Nor can this silence on his part be 
charged to ignorance or indifference, for his account of the first 
general appearance of the Goths as Christians four years later 
(380) is characterized by a lively interest on his part, and by 
attention to detail. Ammianus relates that shortly before the 
battle of Hadrianople a “ presbyter” was sent to Valens to ask 
that lands should be given to the Gothic leader and his followers, 
and promising on this condition perpetual peace. Ammianus 
mysteriously hints that the presbyter was the bearer of instruc- 
tions of a more private character, though precisely what they 
were, he does not say. It is very possible that the “ presbyter” was 
Ulfilas.? Certainly, none would be more suitable than he for such 


1 Kingsley represents the views of the orthodox historians, and says that 
Ultilas was forced by Valens into accepting Arianism. 

2 Scott regards this as improbable, and says that the only reason for such 
identification is, that Ulfilas “ would be a persona grata, and the most likely 
and competent man to undertake the mission.” ‘Socrates and Sozomen, who 
are elsewhere very ready to introduce Ulfilas into their account of other 
transactions, know nothing about him on this occasion.” He also states that 
Isidore’s narrative shows that the relations between the West Goths and the 
Meso-Goths were not friendly at this time, so that it is quite improbable that 
Ulfilas would be found in the camp of Fridigern. 
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a mission ; and the fact that a churchman was sent might indicate 
that the discussion was to bear upon spiritual as well as temporal 
advantage. But the fact remains that no compact was entered 
into, and the ambassadors departed with the feeling that they had 
been trifled with. But what becomes then of the statements of 
the orthodox historians that Valens was active in the conversion 
of the Goths ? 

It was unmistakable that the Goths were converted to the 
Arian faith, and whether so converted from paganism or from the 
orthodox faith, it could only be regarded with horror by the later 
church historians. Valens was held in abomination by the or- 
thodox as the representative of the Arian heresy. It was known 
that the Goths first appeared as Christian in connection with some 
passage of the Danube, and that their faith was Arian. The 
apparent coincidence of these facts with the mission to Valens has 
made that unhappy emperor the target of the anathemas of the 
orthodox, as the perverter of the Goths. The only shadow of a 
treaty which Valens ever made with the Goths was in connec- 
tion with the passage of the Danube in 376; and as the Goths 
were converted to Arianism, it must have been (it was said) at 
that time, and under the influence of the detested Valens. As we 
have seen, however, no treaty was made at this time; nor is there 
the slightest proof that the Goths at this time embraced Chris- 
tianity. It is possible that some of the Goths of Ulfilas may 
have united themselves with the forces of Fridigern, so that a 
sprinkling of Arianism may have appeared in the Gothic army ; 
but probably, for the most part, the followers of Ulfilas pursued 
their peaceful life undisturbed. That the Goths were not con- 
verted under Valens is shown by the fact that up to the year 380 
Ambrose knows nothing of any Arianism in the Gothic army. 
In 378, the year of the battle of Hadrianople, he compares the 
Goths to Gog and Magog, and regards their invasion of Thrace, 
and Mesia, where Arianism especially prevailed, as a righteous 
punishment. If the Goths of Fridigern were already Arians, he 
certainly would not have made use of such an illustration as this. 

The testimony of Gregory Nazianzen is even more decisive. 
In a series of discourses delivered at Constantinople during the 
Gothic war, he says (about 379) that the defeat of the Romans 
who had conquered the world could not be explained by any 
decline in courage, but by their corruption and by the godlessness 
of the anti-Trinitarian teaching. He regards the descent of the 
Goths as a punishment for the spiritual blindness and error of the 
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Romans. But one year later (380), after the second passage of 
the Danube by the Goths, Gregory, in speaking of the Arian con- 
test, says: “In our lack of harmony and difference of opinions, we 
suffer almost as fearfully from our persecutious of each other, as 
we do from the Goths whom the separated Trinity unites.” This 
last expression is a clear proof that the Goths at that time ap- 
peared as Arians. 

Eunapius gives a detailed account of the second passage of the 
Danube by the Goths in 880. The description is one of curious 
historical interest, and was discovered in a palimpsest MS. by 
Angelo Mai. The different tribes, he says, brought with them 
their shrines, with priests and priestesses. But absolute silence 
was observed in regard to this, as their purpose was to deceive 
the Romans and pass themselves off as Christians. They had 
dressed up some of their number as bishops, decking them out, as 
Eunapius says, in a most extraordinary way. Some were clothed 
as monks, with long black garments. ‘The mimicry of the 
monks,” says Eunapius, “ was not difficult. It was enough to 
sweep the ground with black robes, to be good for nothing, and 
to be believed in.” + This rude and unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate the dress and manners of the Christian clergy would 
indicate that at this time (380) the Goths were not very familiar 
with Christian life and customs.” 

Precisely what methods were taken to secure their conversion, 
we are not told. It is probable, however, that they yielded grad- 
ually to the influences by which they were surrounded. Their 
residence in the midst of the Christian empire, their sympathy 
and kinship with the Christian Goths of Ulfilas, and possibly 
the efforts of Ulfilas himself, must have contributed gradually 
but certainly to bring about this result. We know that they 
were converted to the Arian faith ; and this may account for the 
silence of the Catholic historians, “who perhaps destroyed or 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 374, n. 

2 Scott notices the appearance of Christianity among the Goths under two 
successive phases : first, as the result of Ulfilas’s labors, and second, ‘‘ a more 
sporadic Christianity,” arising from scattered confessors, etc., who had re- 
mained across the Danube, and who owed allegiance to various parties, either 
Arians, Audians, or Nicenes. He thinks that from the rivalry between Atha- 
naric and Fridigern arose the general conversion of the West Goths, and that 
this took place approximately A. p. 369-376. He thinks, therefore, “that the 
famous embassy of 376 may very well have carried sincere proposals” for 
the national acceptance of Arianism, or that possibly it may be true that 
Valens dictated such conditions. 
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disdained to preserve the fame of Arian conquests to the common 
Christianity.” } 

It appears that, less than twenty years later, Chrysostom, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was zealous for the establishment 
of missions among the Goths. A church was set apart for their 
use in Constantinople, the Bible of Ulfilas was read, and sermons 
were preached by Gothic clergymen in the language of their 
country.” 

On a certain Lord’s day in 398, after divine service in the 
Gothic tongue, Chrysostom pointed out to his cultivated hearers 
the fulfillment of prophecy and the transforming power of Chris- 
tianity, as illustrated in the scene before them. Referring to Isaiah 
Ixv. 25: ‘“ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together,” etc., he 
said : * The prophet is not speaking here of lambs and lions ; but 
predicting to us that, subdued by the power of divine doctrine, 
the brutal sense of rude men should be transformed to such 
gentleness of spirit, that they should unite together in one and 
the same communion with the mildest. And this you have wit- 
nessed to-day, —the most savage race of men standing together 
with the lambs of the church, — one pasture, one fold for all, one 
table set before all.”? A few years later, Jerome intimates that 
the Gothic clergy were careful students of the Scriptures. ‘ Who 
would have believed that the barbarian tongue of the Goths would 
inquire into the truth of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and that, while 
the Greeks were dozing or contending, Germany would investigate 
the divine word?” This wonderful progress and blessed fulfill- 
ment of his hopes and labors, Ulfilas did not live to see. With 
the accession of Theodosius to the throne came a marked change 
in the political and religious condition of the empire. Under 
this vigorous leader, the wars with the Goths were brought to an 
end, and their armies enlisted for the defense of the empire. 
The doctrinal disputes which had tormented the church were also, 
in a measure, laid to rest. Theodosius was bent upon allaying or 
suppressing the constant excitement and friction caused by the 
theological factions inthe church. In the year 381, at the Council 
of Constantinople, the Nicene Creed was reaffirmed, and the Arian 
controversy ended. Ulfilas and the bishops who sympathized with 
him were doubtless invited to the conference. But the spirit of 
the assembly was intolerant ; the dominant party prevented nego- 
tiation or discussion ; and either then, or shottly after, an edict 


1 Milman, i. 377. 2 Neander. 8 Neander. 
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was issued condemning heretics and forbidding public contro- 
versy. The aged Ulfilas had labored for forty years among his 
people, — a firm believer in the teachings of Arius. Whether 
he lived to hear the public condemnation of his faith is a matter 
of some doubt. Burdened with years, and seeing the prospect of 
the suppression of his faith in the East, his courage and his strength 
gave way. He was taken sick during his stay at Constantinople, 
and died either in the closing month of the year 380, or early in 
381. A truce was sounded for a time at the death of the good 
bishop. Those who condemned his views could but honor him for 
his long life of hardship and self-denying labor. He was buried 
in the imperial city, and the assembled bishops, without regard to 
differences of creed, together with a great number of Christians, 
laid him to rest with suitable funeral honors. It is a striking 
coincidence that, in this same year, there died in Constantinople 
the Gothic prince whose life had been as hostile to the Christian 
faith as that of Ulfilas had been helpful. In 381, Athanaric first 
visited the capital, and was received with distinguished honor by 
Theodosius, as the prince of the Goths. The emperor entered 
into treaty relations with him; but hardly had the compact been 
agreed upon, when Athanaric sickened and died. 

Ulfilas was a simple, earnest teacher and preacher of the gospel, 
laying more stress upon practical virtues than upon doctrinal 
tenets. He had signed the creed of Rimini, with the provision 
that the troublesome “ words indcracis and oicia should cease to 
be used with reference to the Godhead.” After this date (360) 
Ulfilas belonged to the Homeean party, which asserted simply that 
the Son was similar (éyo0s) to the Father. He rejected and con- 
demned the Homoiousian or semi-Arian Creed, and in even 
stronger terms he denounced the Homoousian or Nicene Creed. 
With the extremists of the Eusebian party, who said that the Son 
was unlike (dvouous) the Father, and who were fierce and con- 
tentious, he had nothing in common. He adhered consistently to 
the form of doctrine which he had originally accepted, and which 
was current in the empire during most of his life. 

The Arianism of the Gothic church did not present that creed 
in its baldest form. ‘The distinctions had been fined down till, 
on the main point at issue, they might seem to any but a trained 
theologian practically to disappear.” Nor is it easy to say that 
the language of homage and adoration for the Son of God, which 


Auxentius reports from the lips of Ulfilas, is anything but Chris- 
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tian, in the full sense of the term.! Teutonic Arianism, moreover, 
as Scott remarks, is to be carefully distinguished from Hellenic 
Arianism. For the Goth, Arianism was an upward step, while 
for the Hellenic Christian it was a retrograde movement. Ulfilas 
was neither a polemic, nor given to proselyting. He sought to 
found his teachings upon the Bible, and therefore the work of his 
life was to give the Bible to his people. 

It is claimed by Waitz that in the Bible of Ulfilas no one has 
discovered any unmistakable coloring from the Arian Creed ; 
and Bernhardt makes but a single, though doubtful, exception to 
the statement in the case of Philippians ii. 6, where the Gothic 
word which is used corresponds to dpoi0s, and not to icos. 

After the death of Ulfilas, the orthodox party circulated the 
report that the bishop had abandoned or modified his views before 
his death. But his statement of faith, made just at the close of 
his life, proves the contrary, and is as follows: “ I, Ulfilas, Bishop 
and Confessor, have always thus believed, and in this the only 
and true faith I make my testament to the Lord. I believe in one 
God the Father, who alone is unbegotten and invisible ; and in his 
only begotten Son, our Lord and God, who is the Artificer and 
Maker of the whole creation, having none like himself. There is, 
therefore, one God of all, who is also God of our God. And I 
believe in one Holy Spirit, the illuminating and sanctifying power, 
—as Christ said to his apostles: ‘ Behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upon you: but do you remain in Jerusalem until you 
are endued with power from on high.’ Also, ‘And ye shall 
receive power coming upon you with the Holy Spirit.’ And this 
Holy Spirit is neither Lord nor God, but the servant of Christ, 
obedient and subject to the Son in all things; and the Son is sub- 
ject and obedient in all things to the Father.” In this, his last 
confession, he appears not as a polemic, assailing the orthodox 
faith, but as a simple Arian Christian. 

Few missionaries of the cross have received more signal or 
more deserved honor in their own times, or with posterity, than 
the first Bishop of the Goths. He enjoyed the highest respect of 
both Goths and Romans while he lived. Auxentius calls him “a 
holy and unspotted priest of the Lord ;” and during the centuries 
that have followed, neither the purity of his life nor the usefulness 
of his work has been assailed. A new science has been founded 
upon his labors. The Gothic of the fourth century stands at the 
head of the Germanic family of speech, and the philologist, in his 


1 Scott, pp. 106, 108. 
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study of English, goes back to the Gothic Bible of Ulfilas. Max 


Miller calls him a man of extraordinary power, “ to conceive, for 
the first time, the idea of translating the Bible into the vulgar 
language of his people.” The Greek and Latin were the only 
civilized languages of the day; and his power to rise above the 
barriers of tradition and prejudice can justly be regarded as an 
inspiration of genius and profound faith. The Bible of Ulfilas 
has been called the beginning of modern literature. Though 
Ulfilas belonged to the West Goths, his translation was used by 
all the Gothic tribes, as they advanced into Spain and Italy ;? 
and thus Christianity, with its inspired book, became the per- 
manent possession of the Teutonic peoples. 


A. G. Hopkins. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y. 


1 Miiller, Science, etc., First Series, p, 187. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE LITERARY CULTURE OF CLERGYMEN. 


THE neglect of literary culture on the part of clergymen, which is 
often remarked, is due at the present time, in part at least, to the multi- 
plication of studies and interests which are professional. In two direc- 
tions especially the demand for investigation has recently become so 
exigent that little time has remained for general culture. The higher 
criticism of the Bible has advanced so rapidly during the last ten years 
that very considerable reading has been necessary in order to gain know- 
ledge sufficient for forming an intelligent opinion. Formerly, the study 
of the Bible consisted only in textual criticism, as that was immediately 
useful for preaching. Now, the entire content of both Testaments, as 
literature, must be examined in its historical setting. ‘The other depart- 
ment which must be entered is the social, or sociological. Periodicals are 
full of the results of investigation, and of the discussion of theories and 
evils and remedies. New books are constantly appearing, until already a 
considerable sociological literature exists. These studies bear so directly 
on the work of the church that no preacher can afford to be ignorant con- 
cerning them. At the same time, the older and more permanent interests 
of theology, and of the historical development of doctrine, cannot be laid 
aside entirely. Indeed, theology is recalled to its supreme task of re- 
solving the great problems of thought and life, since science has revolu- 
tionized theories of the universe, and the social organism has claimed its 
rights as against individualism, and criticism has shed clearer light on the 
origin and literature of Christianity. These inroads on the already scanty 
time available for study seem to make it almost impossible for a clergy- 
man to gain the culture which comes from purely literary reading. 

Yet professional knowledge, however thorough, cannot compensate 
the absence of literary style and culture. Other things being equal, 
some ignorance of the latest theories of Biblical criticism, or of the sta- 
tistics of crime and poverty, of wages and labor unions, is to be preferred 
to ignorance of the classic poetry and prose of the English language, and 
of other languages. When one looks over the little collection of books 
a young clergyman or a theological student is making, and sees the com- 
mentaries, the works on Biblical history, the systems of German theology, 
in the original or translated, the volumes of church history, the latest 
books on sociology, with a few philosophical and ethical treatises, but 
sees scarcely a binding which suggests what can be called literature, it 
may well be doubted whether he is making as good a preparation for 
preaching as another who has upon the shelves his cherished editions of 
Browning, Tennyson, Shakespeare, and Milton, of Thackeray and Scott, 
of the English essayists and historians. Books of all sorts are, to be 
sure, only secondary sources of the lifelong education of the preacher ; 
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knowledge of men is of more consequence than knowledge of books. 
But books cannot be dispensed with; and books of information must 
always rank below books of inspiration. Professional books furnish 
facts, of which, indeed, one cannot afford to be ignorant. The books 
which make literature contain the inspiration of suggestion, reflection, 
and imagination. The former explain the circumstance of history, the 
meaning of words, the conditions of social classes, and theories of re- 
ligion, but do not promote the motive power and the persuasiveness of 
preaching. The latter portray the sentiments, emotions, aspirations, ideals, 
and also the follies and weaknesses of human nature. The professional 
books give knowledge ; the literary books give wisdom. The knowledge, 
for the most part, pertains to that which is external to the life; the 
wisdom pertains to the life itself in its springs and issues. It is not 
claimed, of course, that the books of knowledge are limited to facts, sta- 
tistics, grammatical constructions, and intellectual theories. Study of 
the facts of the Bible is study of the facts of life, and so of history of 
doctrine, theology, ethics, and sociology. The Bible itself is literature. 
Yet, in a general way, the professional studies of the preacher are dis- 


tinguished from literary culture along the lines which have been indi- 
cated. 


The reasons for pursuing literary studies are so evident that they need 
only be mentioned. The direct use is the least important, although apt 


quotation in a sermon may be very effective. An English clergyman, 
addressing a company of theological students, began by quoting a phrase 
from Browning, which he made a text, by way of suggestion, and re- 
peated with deepening interest each time he reverted to it. Sometimes a 
thought or sentiment which has become real through the interpretation of 
the preacher is made doubly impressive by epitomizing it in a line of 
true poetry. But this must not be attempted too often. Nobody is quite 
as weak as the preacher who is always reciting verses. It is rather 
in the quickening of thought, in the glimpses opened into the ideal, in 
the reality of religious feeling awakened, in the fine and pure quality of 
expression, by which the preacher is stimulated as he reads and ponders, 
that the products of literary genius are helpful to him. There is also 
the effect on his own style. The truths and feelings with which a preacher 
deals do not tolerate a clumsy, a halting, or a violent handling. A cer- 
tain refinement, and even delicacy of expression is most congenial to 
thoughts which probe or stir the soul. There is no loss, but rather a 
gain in vigor when there is the finish of true culture in argument and in 
illustration, as a polished sword cuts deeper than a blade which is rusted. 
It is also to be remembered that every professional vocation should have 
some accompanying avocation. The mind should not always be engaged 
on that which bears directly on its work, but needs the relief of pursuits 
which are only indirectly related to the principal business of life. 

The preacher needs literary culture that he may make the truth influ- 
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ential with all classes, and not merely that he may adapt his discourse 
to those who also are cultivated. The fineness and ripeness of intel- 
lectual culture are felt by all. That very simplicity and clearness of 
style which makes truth real to persons of average or inferior education 
is gained by familiarity with the best literature. Educated people, how- 
ever, have a right to be considered in respect to preaching. They may, 
before long, under present tendencies, constitute the neglected class by 
reason of the emphasis which is laid on carrying the gospel to the un- 
educated. 

It is not necessary to argue at length the importance to every clergy- 
man of literary culture. The object of this article is only to emphasize 
the need of it, and the danger that it will be neglected for studies which 
are rightly claiming attention. 

The curriculum of theological schools should make room for instruc- 
tion, or at least guidance, in the literary studies necessary to a preacher. 
Students would do well to devote some part of the vacation period to a 
wider range of reading than the prescribed courses of theological instruc- 
tion would open. 

The preacher and the poet have close affinity. Every poet is in some 
sort a preacher, and every true preacher has the idealizing faculty of the 
poet. 

One of the profoundest theologians of America was a constant reader 
of Shakespeare and of newspapers, and the monuments of his thought 
are a work on the nation as a moral personality, and a work on theology 
as the law and life of a kingdom which is the republic of God. 

For the preacher, divinity is the first and greatest study. Buta system 
of divinity is no more separate from humanity than was the supreme 
revelation of divinity, the Word Incarnate. And those studies which 
are styled literary are often designated by a term which suggests their 
real character, — the humanities. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


TuE English elections have run their slow course, and the landholders 
have been able again, for one of the last few times, to go from place to 
place casting their plural votes. The confusion and uncertainty which 
has been evident on all sides has been because English politics has now 
come to an epoch when a whole body of new issues is pressing to enter 
in. No one knows to-day what political companions he may have to- 
morrow. No leader knows what compromise he may be forced into in 
order to retain his position. There has been a strong feeling for the past 
two or three years that Mr. Gladstone would take control of the next 
Parliament with an ample majority. The mistake has been that there 
were two undercurrents whose force has been incorrectly estimated. In 
the first place, the by-elections, which were favorable to the Liberals in 
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a marked degree, were largely determined by issues quite aside from 
the main party programme. ‘The labor vote has been decisive in many 
eases ; and in nearly all, questions bearing closely upon English interests 
have ranked or outranked the question of Irish Home Rule. In the 
second place, it is idle to deny that nearly everything that has happened 
amongst the Irish Nationalists since the fall of Parnell has made stead- 
ily against the advisability of Home Rule. And so it is easy to see how 
that in a general election, when the matter of Home Rule is thrust into 
single prominence, many matters of nearer consequence to English and 
Scotch constituencies should have swayed voters to the support of other 
than the regular Liberal candidates. The result is that Mr. Glad- 
stone receives the personal slight of a comparatively narrow majority in 
his own district, and finds himself at the head of a group of divided ele- 
ments which, if they can be brought together, will count but forty more 
than the combined Conservative and Unionist vote. 

There has not yet been a national election in which the working-men 
have so strongly asserted themselves. John Burns is elected by an over- 
whelming majority in the Battersea district of London, in which he 
lives. John Morley, for adhering so strictly to his outworn Whig policy 
of keeping politics within a few restricted lines, finds himself seriously 
threatened at Newcastle. In several striking instances, younger sons of 
the nobility have for the first time been rebuked by the agricultural 
laborer, the despised Hodge. In London, where the Liberals have more 
than anywhere else been pushing out into their future, a considerable 
gain was made through the votes of the democracy, who feel that the 
work of the County Council, under Liberal approval and support, is a 
guarantee that their successful movement in social politics shall be intro- 
duced into Parliament itself. 

The old rank and file of the Liberal party suffered a great loss in the 
defection of the Liberal Unionists. The Liberal party was, as a result, 
compelled more than ever to be the party of the masses; while the 
Unionists, through forces of attraction and repulsion, have become stead- 
ily more conservative. Now the whole of this rank and file draws back 
from undertaking the programme which the Radicals are forcing upon 
the party under pain of their being lost for Home Rule. Some of the 
old Liberals will come very suddenly to an end in the matter. Another 
trouble in the Liberal camp, which has not been understood in this coun- 
try, is that the Irish Nationalists and the Radicals, after the main 
Liberal issues are gone by, find themselves at swords’ points. Parnell 
was essentially a Conservative, and they who were his followers are not 
unlike him. Meanwhile the Radical influence is steadily on the increase 
in both town and country. The old Liberalism is fast dying, and the 
Radicals will more and more have to be conceded to, until by the educa- 
tion of the working class and by the introduction of universal and equal 
rights at the polls, they seem destined to gain control. It certainly would 
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be a great mistake to interpret Mr. Gladstone’s small majority in the 
House of Commons as meaning a halt in the remarkable progressive 
movement in the direction of organized democracy. It means simply 
that Mr. Gladstone’s splendid personality, and the desire to do justice to 
Ireland, have been with difficulty holding together by a sort of galvanism 
a number of divergent elements. Let these two influences in any way be 
removed, either by the passage of a Home Rule bill, or by its indefinite 
postponement, followed by the retirement or death of Mr. Gladstone, 
and there will be a kaleidoscopic rearrangement of men and issues. 

There is still doubt as to whether Mr. Gladstone will attempt to pass a 
Home Rule bill, at the risk of defeat and a new election. The Coercion 
bill can be repealed, at least. But it may be necessary then to put 
by Home Rule, and take up the matter of “ one man, one vote,” or the 
readjustment of the rural landlord system, or the payment of members 
of Parliament, or the introduction of thoroughgoing free education. It 
is even possible that a national local option measure may be passed by 
the incoming Parliament, as the temperance element is strong among the 
new members, and the Liberals in general would be glad to strike at 
the power of the arbitrarily appointed magistrates, who now make out 
the licenses. The poetic justice which one wished for, that the old man 
might be able freely to put through a Home Rule bill of his own in- 
diting, without the necessity of compromising with contentious Irish 
factions, is now not to be realized ; though history may still, omitting un- 
essential details, present the life of the great statesman of the century, 
so different from that of many of his contemporaries, as going out in 
glory. 

This, as none knows better than he, is the final end of the period in 
English history which has brought about the political and intellectual en- 
franchisement of the people of the United Kingdom. They are now 
free to go on toward perfection. It is impossible to doubt that England 
will pass into a period which will be distinguished by a series of great 
measures for enlarging and enriching the life of the masses of her citi- 
zens. The common people themselves will unite to support these mea- 
sures. Their own plebeian leaders will have much to do with drafting 
them and putting them into effect. A large and increasing section of 
the educated classes will be found ready to take up the cause; and out of 
them will come statesmen who will usher in the great changes of the 
future with the same wise conservatism that has characterized the whole 
political development of England. 

Who the immediate successor of Mr. Gladstone will be is more a 
matter of doubt now than ever. Lord. Rosebery, by his distinguished 
activity in connection with the London County Council, has come promi- 
nently to the front. He would be able to unite the party as no one else 
would. John Morley’s doubtful success at Newcastle has no merely in- 
cidental significance. Filled with the individualistic philosophy of the 
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last century, he firmly opposes the introduction of social questions into 
politics. In this the Liberal tide is flowing against him. It has long 
been said, “If John Morley had a will, he might be prime minister of 
England.” But now he is hindered not only by his fatal indecision, but 


by a false and superseded system which forbids his appreciating the 
movements of his own time. 


A MODEL MISSIONARY REPORT.! 


In a pamphlet of one hundred and fifty-one pages, the missionaries 
of the American Board in Japan have given a representation of their 
work for a year past, with that of the churches to which they are spe- 
cially related, which for its scope, clearness, and instructiveness deserves 
special commendation. 

The editor, Rev. Daniel Crosby Greene, D. D., son of an eminent 
secretary of the Board, and its first missionary to Japan (1869), gives, 
in the opening of the Report, a brief but masterly statement of the lead- 
ing events in the political and social history of the year. We are confi- 
dent that, if such surveys could be more generally given, the work of 
foreign missionaries would be better understood, and interest in it 
widened. Their labors, though prosecuted for spiritual ends, are con- 
ditioned by the structure of the society within which they operate. 
This becomes to them an elementary fact. It is not thus familiar to 
those for whom, in missionary magazines, their letters, or extracts from 
their communications, are published. It is quite possible, also, that in 
foreign fields as in domestic parishes, one who is intent upon the special 
service of personal religious quickening and training may not himself 
adequately appreciate the necessary connections between such effort and 
the whole social condition of the community of which the individuals whom 
he would reach are members. Abroad as at home, therefore, reports of 
religious work which contain such broader studies are of value not only 
for their contents, but for the antecedent quickened thought and labor 
necessary to their production. 

Dr. Greene evidently appreciates to the full the various elements 
which make up what he calls “the missionary situation,” and it is 
largely because this report is thus comprehensive that we have char- 
acterized it as exemplary. A few extracts will show with what insight 
and breadth of view, as well as judicious reserve, it is prepared : — 

“ The purpose of the liberal party [in the Diet] in its determined opposition 
to the government is perfectly plain ; it is to force a resignation of the min- 
istry, and in this way to assert the control of the Diet over the administration; 
in other words to establish in Japan a system equivalent to the parliamentary 

1 Report of the Work of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in Codperation with the Kumi-ai Churches of Japan. For the year end- 


ing March 31st,1892. Pp. ii, 129, xx, with map. Tokyo : Printed by the Seishi- 
Bunsha, No. I., Kabutoch6, 1892. 
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government of England. As to the expediency of establishing such a system 
at this stage, there is much diversity of opinion among foreign observers. 
The number of Christians in the present House of Representatives is nine. 

“It is worth while to note that this contest is not between Old Japan and 
New Japan, and that on many questions the real conservatives stand with the 
Popular Party, while one of the effective charges brought against Counts Itt 
and Inouye, who are understood to support the policy of the present cabinet, 
is that of seeking to Europeanize Japan. The great question is, Shall consti- 
tutionalism in Japan follow the course which has produced the English Con- 
stitution, or shall it follow the line which can be traced in the history of the 
monarchies of Continental Europe ? ” 

An interesting account is given of the position in Japan of the ques- 
tion respecting limitation of the hours of labor. In certain branches of 
textile industry operatives are said to be obliged to work at least seven- 
teen hours a day, with the result of incapacity for further labor after the 
age of thirty. The evil is thought to be greatest in the manufacture of 
silk, and here the government is exerting a restraining influence, Com- 
paratively little, however, can be done until a public opinion is formed 
which will not only demand but sustain proper legislation. The Chris- 
tian community, says Dr. Greene, is already interested in creating such 
an opinion, and he believes that this community “ will soon prove a most 
valuable ally to the small body of scientific men who have studied social 
economics abroad and are working earnestly for the benefit of their 
countrymen.” He refers to the visit of the Rev. Mr. Barnett of Toyn- 
bee Hall, London, and to “ his valuable counsels on social reform,” and 
adds: “ Many a man has the last twelve months moved about with a 
keener sense of his duties to the poor and down-trodden because of his 
helpful words.” 

Among the other interesting comments upon the work of the past year 
will be found reference to the establishment of “ orphanages, day schools 
for poor children, and poor relief societies,’ and “Christian boarding 
houses . . . in Kanda, which is to Toéky6 very much what the Latin 
Quarter is to Paris;” also to the benevolence elicited by the suffering 
consequent upon the destructive earthquake of October 28, 1891. These 
preliminary ‘ Notes” are compressed into less than eighteen pages. 
Some fifty-three pages follow devoted to an account of evangelistic work, 
and showing incidentally, but conclusively, what prominence it has; and 
after this there is a full account of educational and eleemosynary work, 
and of publications, with full and carefully prepared statistical tables of 
churches, schools, population of cities, towns, and villages, where there 
are stations or out-stations, and a map excellently adapted to the purpose 
of the Report. 


We have only time to call attention to one other feature of the Re- 
port, which is all the more instructive because of its incidental character 
and perfect naturalness. In the comments we were constrained to pass 
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upon the position of the Prudential Committee and of the majority of 
the Board with reference to appointments to service, as this was defined 
by Rev. Dr. Storrs in his first letter, we stated that the line, as drawn, 
excluded such a man as the Rev. William H. Noyes, although he had not 
only been ordained as a Christian minister by a large and influential 
Council of churches sustaining the Board, but had been commended by 
this Council to the Prudential Committee for appointment as a foreign 
missionary. The antagonism of the present policy of the Committee and 
Board to the will of the churches was thus plainly and concretely shown. 

The Report before us shows how Mr. Noyes and his work as a mis- 
sionary, after three years of trial, are regarded by the Japanese Mission, 
and we earnestly ask every one of our readers to peruse the following 
extracts from this Report, and decide whether that can be a satisfactory 
rule of appointment which excludes such a man. The italics in the quo- 
tations are ours : — 


“ As last year, it is with pleasure that we mention the intimate relations of 
Dr. T. A. Gulick with our Mission, and the great value of his codperation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes of the Berkeley Temple Mission, too, have been so closely 
associated with us that in everything but in name, they have been members of 
the Mission. Their work in Maebashi is so identified with that of the Joshi divi- 
sion of the Tokyo Station, that it can hardly be separated from it. The aid which 
they have in many ways rendered to that Station and to the Mission has been 
invaluable.” (P. 18.) 

“ We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to make appreciative men- 
tion of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes of Maebashi. While not technically 
members of the Mission, they have been loyal to its interests. Mr. Noyes’ 
services in connection with recent building operations in Maebashi and else- 
where have been invaluable. A member of the Mission could not have been 
more painstaking than he. The missionary work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes is so 
thoroughly merged in that of the American Board’s Mission that no separation is 
possible. We can only acknowledge the great value of their services both in 
the Girls’ School and in the Church.” (P. 38.) 

“Rev. W. H. Noyes and Mrs. Noyes have rendered most important service, 
especially in the department of vocal and instrumental music.” (P. 105, Re- 
port on Maebashi Girls’ School.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Evo.ution oF CuristiaAnity. By Lyman Aszort, D. D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 


This is a frank, vigorous, extremely effective, and manly book. Ever- 
widening circles of readers are interested in knowing what Dr. Abbott 
believes, in what terms he construes Christianity, how he stands related 
to the historic faith of the church. In this latest utterance he has 
spoken with even more than his usual felicity and power of statement, 
and with the impress of conviction legible and living upon every sen- 
tence. . 

The book is written for the people. This is what we should expect. 
Dr. Abbott is a magnificent middleman. He has the power, beyond 
most of his contemporaries, of putting the best ideas into circulation. 
This is neither eulogy, nor disparagement, but simple characterization. 
There is not only an immense business-like procedure to his mind ; he is 
also an intellectual democrat. He is never the pure, he is always the 
popular thinker. He is by genius and discipline a journalist, and the 
mental habit matured in this calling controls the man. There is about 
all his discussions the brevity, the incisiveness, the timeliness, and imme- 
diate effectiveness characteristic of the work of a great journalist. For 
many years Dr. Abbott has been studying the Bible for the people. He 
has been earnestly investigating the moral and social order for the sake 
of the people. He has been meditating upon the sublime spiritual rela- 
tions of man for the same high end. Meanwhile a new philosophy of 
religion has been taking possession of him, and the call having come, we 
have before us an explicit declaration of that philosophy. In estimating 
the value of Dr. Abbott’s book, account must be made of its manifest de- 
sign. It is an utterance, and one of great power, for intelligent laymen 
the whole country over, upon the philosophy of Christianity. 

As to the book itself, it at once becomes evident that under a non- 
scientific title the author’s views would strike most enlightened and fair- 
minded persons as true. There is so much light in his general view of 
God, Christ, the soul, human society, the Bible, and religious history that 
it easily wins the assent of a competent and candid mind. For substance 
the book must appear as unquestionably true, and the presentation one of 
extraordinary vigor. Felicitous statement, fresh handling of facts, strik- 
ing generalizations, apt illustrations, and passages of great eloquence 
might be cited from every chapter in the book. 

Nevertheless, the reader’s assent is not likely to go wholly with the 
brilliant writer. The unlimited scientific implications of the title, “‘ The 
Evolution of Christianity,” startle. They mean, unless care is taken to 
disavow this meaning, that Christianity is a product of nature, in the 
same sense in which all the manifestations of force and life, from the 
formation of a planet to the advent of man as a physical being, are pro- 
ducts of nature. Dr. Abbott’s assumptions exclude this supreme natu- 
ralism, but nowhere does he take pains to guard against it. He omits 
altogether the amazing and infinitely important contrasts between nature 
as evolution and Christianity as evolution. Granted that evolution is ap- 
plicable to everything inside space and time, as the becoming of being, 
yet the subjects of this evolution as material and spiritual are not identi- 
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cal but contrasted ; the laws of this evolution as mechanism and freedom 
are not the same, but opposite ; the resident forces of this evolution are 
as wide apart as gravitation and grace. In his preface Dr. Abbott 
says : — 

‘* Mr. Drummond has contended, not that there is an analogy between natu- 
ral and spiritual laws, but that the natural and the spiritual belong to one 
kingdom, so that the natural laws are projected into the spiritual world. It is 
my endeavor in this volume, in like manner, not to trace an analogy between 
evolution in the physical realm, and progress in the spiritual realm, but to 
show that the law of progress is the same in both. . . . The only cognizable 
difference between evolution in the physical and evolution in the spiritual 
realms is that nature cannot shut God out, . . . but man can and does.” 


Now the vice of Mr. Drummond’s book lies here. It identifies the 
things that differ by celestial diameters, matter and spirit. It carries 
the dead mechanism of the external world — dead so far as the particular 
things acted upon are concerned — over into the spiritual realm, and con- 
verts God by the inevitable movement of its logic into the sole agent in 
the universe, into the only saint and the only sinner in the world. If 
Mr. Drummond had been content with an analogy between the spheres 
of nature and spirit, no objection could have been found. For an analogy 
between two things always presupposes that the two things are in certain 
respects in fundamental contrast. It is here that we discover the radical 
defect of Dr. Abbott’s book. His own admirable exception, quoted 
above, should have had larger recognition. Nature “cannot shut God 
out; man can and does.” Here is a difference of incalculable import. 
Granted that God as life unifies the world, still God in creation, in the 
continuous creation of evolution, sets up contrasts that are absolute. The 
sphere of spirit is the antithesis of the sphere of matter. It is the active 
to the passive, the moral to the unmoral, the free to the necessary. What 
philosophic power elaborated in Germany for the schools, the splendid 
imagination of Bushnell wrought out for the people of America, the con- 
trast of nature and the supernatural in the one system of God. In his 
dashing career in disregard of this radical and irreducible contrast, Dr. 
Abbott finds one of the greatest of the prophets in his way. 

It will be readily seen how the admission of this fixed and irreducible 
contrast between nature and spirit must make the evolution of Chris- 
tianity something only distantly analogous to physical evolution. This is 
our main fault with a bock otherwise and in so many aspects so able and 
admirable. The subjects of this analogous evolution are antithetic; the 
laws are antithetic; the force is antithetic. Even if all be from God, 
still God as grace and God as gravitation has set up in the manifestation 
of himself a fixed and irreducible contrast. The author seems indeed to 
recognize this in the chapter on “ The Secret of Spiritual Evolution.” 
There he tells us that of Christian evolution Jesus is the cause. If these 
words are to have their full force, the first chapter must be re-written, 
and the claim surrendered that there is anything more than an analogy 
between the procedure in nature and the procedure in spirit. Christian 
history and its divine cause seen through scientific analogies — that seems 
to us the achievement of the book. 

An impressive chapter is that on ‘ The Evolution of the Soul.” What 
makes this discussion so interesting is that it endeavors to retain moral 
lapse and sin in an evolutional philosophy. One thing the author puts 
beyond dispute, that the Fall occupies no such place either in the Hebrew 
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Scriptures or the Christian, as it has occupied in Latin theology. Still he 
recognizes the consciousness of deliberate moral infidelity, of deliberate 
rejection of the higher for the lower (p. 226), as coextensive with human 
history and as characteristic of humanity. The elements of the problem 
are all before the author: brutehood, primitive manhood, ignorance, 
lapse, sin, the great persistent need of redemption. It is, perhaps, too 
much to ask that in a swift discussion all these elements should be 
reduced to harmony. Still, admirable as this chapter is, certain things 
are still wanting. What makes the brute human? A new endowment, 
or an old one a little stronger? If the primitive man is so near the ani- 
mal, where is moral consciousness and where responsibility? The ex- 
perience of an adult individual of to-day cannot surely represent the lapse 
at the beginning of humanity. The psychology of the savage is too de- 
veloped to furnish analogies of the primitive man. Dr. Abbott bravely 
contends that the consciousness of sin must be respected. How can this 
be unless a new endowment, equal to a new creation, made the highest 
brute into the first and lowest man? We agree with Dr. Abbott in his 
belief that a primitive moral lapse is not necessarily inconsistent with an 
evolutionary philosophy ; we only add, that the problem is a profoundly 
difficult one, and in no discussion that we have seen has it received any- 
thing approaching satisfactory treatment. 

It has again and again occurred to us, in reading this remarkable book, 
whether it is wise to incumber an able and most valuable presentation 
of Christian faith with scientific terminology. An honest reading of 
the book seems to justify the criticism made upon it, and yet we think 
that the immeasurable cloud of naturalistic associations imparted by the 
phrase “ The Evolution of Christianity” is chiefly to blame for the de- 
fects that have been pointed out. The question will recur, whether the 
sublime idea of progress in God’s revelation to man, as that comes in 
through individuals and societies, through institutions and through his- 
tory, would not be seen to better advantage if dressed not in the Saul’s 
armor of a scientific terminology, but in the shepherd-garb of its own 
divine and all-conquering simplicity. 

It is needless to repeat that, aside from the naturalistic implications of 
the title and avowed purpose of the book, we regard the course of 
thought as able, brilliant, and valuable. With the reservations named, it 
cannot but aid strongly in the shaping of a more vital and intelligent 
Christian faith. It will add to the author’s reputation as a fearless and 
inspiring leader of men. It will place his readers under fresh obligations 
tohim. It is a distinct contribution to the stimulating and enlightening 
forces and influences of the time. 

Geo. A. Gordon. 

Boston, Mass. 

* 


LEHRBUCH DER VERGLEICHENDEN CONFESSIONSKUNDE. Von FERDINAND 
Katrensuscn, Professor der Theologie zu Giessen. I. Lieferung. 8vo, 
PP. viii, 192. 1890. (Mk. 3.60.) II. Lieferung. Pp. 193-352. Freiburg i. 

.: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1891. 


The writer of this review had the honor, in the winter of 1884-85, to 
hear Professor Kattenbusch read upon Symbolics, or, at least, that part 
of his course which related to the Orthodox Greek Church. It is this 
first part which is before us in these pages. The work is yet incomplete, 
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and proceeds slowly, as will be seen by the dates. In the final form 
which the author has given his material for publication he has called his 
work ‘Eine vergleichende Confessionskunde.” Therewith is not said 
that this is not the same theological discipline which has been known 
under the name “Symbolik.” But the change in name signifies an en- 
largement of the scope, and a somewhat different apprehension of the 
method and purpose of the department. The old way sought to give an 
account only of the doctrinal differences of the various confessions, and 
by this means to characterize the churches which have accepted them. 
Kattenbusch, on the other hand, seeks to describe the whole mode of ap- 
prehension of each church as it-is at present. It is his idea not only to 
show the principles, but also the present practical working of them ; not 
only what is absolute, the theory, but also what is relative, the present 
actual state of things. ‘The churches are to be delineated in their life. 
Consequently, not only doctrine but also, on occasion, polity and the 
forms of worship have to be considered. In other words, in each one of 
the confessional bodies, the whole manner of religious life within it is to 
be regarded as the expression of its individuality, and not as before only 
the mode of thought. This is much more than an overstepping of the 
limits of the subject as it was understood before. It is a departure from 
the very conception of it. I think it is an advance. For, while it is 
true that the special doctrines of this or that communion have had large 
influence in shaping its life, it is no less true that the peculiar and some- 
times even inconsequent developments of the life of the communion have 
had decisive influence upon the interpretation of the doctrine, too. The 
current understanding of certain doctrinal deliverances has frequently 
to be explained by a knowledge of the people’s life and religious prac- 
tices. This thesis finds abundant illustration in the present state of 
things in the Greek Church. Exceedingly interesting is the manner in 
which the author, in justification of his procedure, shows how the scien- 
tific-theological treatment of a confessional standpoint, in the effort to 
make it a tenable one for a new age, may have to contend with the 
popular-theological and practical treatment of the same matter. And 
there can be little doubt which is, temporarily, at any rate, the more 
powerful factor of these two. 

Following the writer’s declaration that the purpose of the work is “to 
show the relation of the churches to the church,” the order is the histori- 
cal one, the Oriental Church, the Romish Church, and Protestantism. 
The discussion as to the proper title of the Eastern Church, 7) dp6ddog0s 
Gvato\ixy éxkAnoia, is perhaps even more in place for English readers 
than for German ones, since, with us even more than with them, the 
usage is most confused and confusing. Any careful study of the life of 
the Eastern Church is of use to us because the notion is a prevalent one 
that especially after 1453, or at any rate till 1821, it had no life to speak 
of. Kattenbusch once himself uses the expression that during this 
period she slept like the Seven Sleepers of her legend. But on his own 
showing that is not true to any such extent as is commonly assumed. 
The chapter on the efforts which have from time to time been made to 
bring about a union with one or another of the Protestant churches is a 
most interesting one. The author is surely right in his estimate that 
such an organic union is impossible. The Orient is another world. And 
the one Gospel of Christ will inevitably be differently understood and 
applied there and here, even if it were not for the ages of controversy, 
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and of bitterer things still, which lie behind us. The chapter on the dif- 
ferent Slavic national churches, especially those in the Balkan Peninsula, 
is of great value for the understanding also of some recent political 
movements. One of the things most noteworthy is the importance of 
national distinctions and the decisive influence which national character- 
istics in the Eastern Church have sometimes had. The eighth chapter 
treats of the “ Constantinopolitanum,” in its dogmatic and ritual aspects, 
as the absolute standard and summary of the faith. For, whatever may 
have been the reasons, it is true that Byzantine Christianity never pro- 
duced anything beyond this creed. It is interesting to note the weight 
which has been attached to unwritten tradition in some of the great doc- 
trinal controversies, and, at the same time, the truly Oriental and despotic 
role which great personalities have sometimes played. The ninth chap- 
ter treats of the church. It is clear that, from the end of the middle 
age, at any rate, the Eastern Church has had a doctrine of the church, 
different indeed from that of Rome, but quite as significant, and one 
which Bryennios in 1887 could hold up to the American missionaries in 
as confident and consequent a manner as we should expect any member 
of the Curia to do. 

It is difficult to judge a book which is yet incomplete. We shall await 
with interest the treatment of the Romish and the Protestant churches 
and the familiar matters in dispute between them, as well as of those in 
process of development among the Protestants themselves. But I think 
it not too much to say that we have no book written by an Occidental 
scholar which so admirably treats of the Eastern Church as it is, and of 
the forces which have made it what it is. 


Edward C. Moore. 


Provipence, R. I. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS History OF SPAIN. Connected with the 
Inquisition, Censorship of the Press, Mystics and Illuminati, Endemoniadas, 
El Santo Niiio de la Guardia, Brianda de Bardaxf. By HENRY CHARLES 
Lea, LL. D. Pp. xii, 522. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 1890. 


Mr. Lea remarks, very justly, that censorship is not necessarily selfish. 
Nothing is easier than for a ruler, civil or religious, assured that his 
opinions are true and vitally important, to conceive it his duty to sup- 
press all variations from them. Censorship early took root in the 
church. The apostolical constitutions grudge believers the privilege of 
reading anything except the Scriptures. The empire was only too easily 
persuaded to obey the church by suppressing heterodox books. In the 
Middle Ages the Roman Church was hostile to vernacular versions of 
Scripture, preferring “ that popular instructions should come from learned 
priests, who could explain obscurities in orthodox fashion.” Catholic 
Spain began early to make thorough work with censorship, as far back as 
1265, Aragon leading the way. Yet that unrelenting and searching 
vigilance which first clogged, and finally extinguished, intellectual activity 
in Spain, only dates from the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and from 
the institution of the Spanish Inquisition, properly so-called. “The un- 
compromising character of the Spanish temperament, which pursued its 
object regardless of consequences, saw at once, what was elsewhere only 
perceived by degrees, that any endeavor to set bounds to the multiplying 
products of the press could only be successful by a thorough system of 
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minute surveillance.” The first two hundred and eleven pages of the 
book give all the details of a machinery of censorshp that is absolutely 
marvelous in its comprehensiveness and complications. You think you 
are at the end of its ingenuity of watchfulness, and you find you are 
only at the beginning. Inquisitorial censorship, episcopal and royal cen- 
sorship ; taxes on authors, taxes on publishers, taxes on booksellers, taxes 
on every new edition; a reserved right to the Inquisition, after having 
approved a book, at any time to change its mind and condemn it; regula- 
tions as to the processes of censorship so minute and varied that no one 
could be sure he had complied with them all, and always adding new 
burdens to the old, at last succeeded in crushing down the very desire of 
knowledge, even as to indifferent things. Books indeed absolutely in- 
nocuous were sometimes refused a license only because they were judged 
“useless.” It seems often to have been a mere toss-up whether the In- 
quisition would esteem a book worthy of a canonized saint or of a 
relapsed heretic. An enemy or a powerful friend that had the ear of the 
inquisitors might make all the difference. 

** Spanish literature in the sixteenth century, like the Spanish armies, 
seemed destined to dominate the civilized world. In no land was there 
a more active, intellectual movement in all the principal lines of thought, 
or one with a fairer prospect of brilliant development. The intensity of 
the Spanish character, its force, its disregard of obstacles, its tenacity of 
purpose, seemed to promise the same triumphs in the use of its admi- 
rable vehicle of expression as had been won by the conquwistadores of the 
New World. Yet a blight settled down on Spanish literature like that 
which unnerved the conquering tread of the Spanish tercios, and by the 
end of the seventeenth century the nation which had seemed destined to 
supremacy alike in the world of letters and of arms had shrunk until in 
both spheres there were none so poor as to do it reverence.” 

Pages 189-192 show what great things the energy of Spanish intellect 
had accomplished in theology, philosophy, science, law, philology, before 
the Censorship and the Inquisition had wrought their full work. Even 
profoundly skeptical philosophy was not ruled out, while Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, are not found in the Indexes. Even more than direct 
prohibitions (of which Spain seems to have been much more chary than 
Rome), it was the infinite multiplicity of clogs attached to the promulga- 
tion of thought that finally wearied out the Spanish mind. 

The author gives a very full view of the haughty independence of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and the Spanish Church generally, over against 
Rome. England herself, except that she did not receive the decisions 
of Trent, was hardly more contemptuous of all endeavors of the Holy See 
to control her, either in administration or the details of doctrine. Spain, 
not without reason, esteemed herself much more truly the centre of 
Catholic orthodoxy than Rome. The Spanish Inquisition paid hardly the 
least attention to what the Roman Inquisition allowed or forbade. It 
required the utmost energy and directness of immediate pontifical au- 
thority to extort from it, perhaps only after two or three generations, a 
grudging and half-hearted submission to the apostolic judgment. It is 
known that the Inquisition of Spain once put a papal edition of the Vul- 
gate on its Index. Had the Holy Office and the Crown always held to- 
gether, Rome would have had less power in Spain than in France. It is 
known that at Trent the Spanish bishops were the boldest champions of 


episcopal over against papal authority. But the Inquisition was even more 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 104. 13 
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jealous of the King than of the Pope, which redounded to the advantage 
of Rome. 

The treatment of Mysticism is very full, and almost as complicated as 
the history of the censorship. The Alumbrados, the Illuminated, had 
for the most part no thought of detaching themselves from the Catholic 
Church, either in doctrine or practice. Even their boldest declarations 
of the superfluousness of external devotions, nay, sometimes of the very 
sacraments, in their own case, were long regarded rather as a proof of 
extraordinary sanctity than as dangerous to the ecclesiastical system, 
since they admitted that the prescriptions of the church rested in their 
full weight on the masses. Now and then, when a mystic too manifestly 
overstepped the bounds of Catholic soundness, and could not be per- 
suaded to retract, he or she was burnt, but without much affecting the 
general veneration for the mystic class as a whole. Intensity of devotion, 
rising often to the sublimest heights of ecstasy and, in its more vulgar 
representatives, declining to the most singular extravagances of behavior, 
seems to have been accepted as an essential part of Spanish religion. But 
when the Renaissance, followed by the Reformation, threatened the 
whole fabric of Catholic doctrine and usage with disintegration, the In- 
quisition was compelled into a reluctant warfare with this almost specifi- 
cally Spanish type of piety, a warfare which slowly, very slowly, became 
more and more determined, until at last it rendered impossible almost 
any type of religion which went, either in zeal for the glory of God or 
for the spiritual or bodily good of men, beyond the stereotyped pattern 
and measure. 

It is very amusing, or would be if it were not a rather serious matter, 
to follow the uncertainties of inquisitorial proceeding concerning the mys- 
tics. The Holy Office was really to be pitied in its embarrassment at 
dealing with a class of Christians the great mass of whom did not, in 
their claims of advancement in the divine life, or in their views of its 
privileges and possibilities, go beyond what was contained in many ap- 
proved works of canonized saints, doctors of great orders, or even doc- 
tors of the church. Before the Reformation, the extravagances of 
devotion, even when they took on a perilous complexion, or the indigna- 
tion of living Christians at the corruption and deadness of the church, 
gave little umbrage. The holders of power, in their calm security, 
smiled and were still. Many of them, indeed, spoke out as boldly as 
any one. But it is one thing to talk freely in a safe place and time, and 
quite another thing to speak even cautiously, when a breath may bring 
down the avalanche. The Inquisition compromised. Here and there a 
mystic like St. Theresa, or St. John of the Cross, after a time of bitter 
persecution, not by the Holy Office itself, but by associates of the saint, 
was allowed to come out as gold tried in the fire, and after death to 
ascend the heights of canonization. Loyola was for a while cast into 
prison by the Inquisition itself, and he, as well as his second successor in 
the Generalate, Duke Francis Borgia, was glad to take refuge in the 
kinder atmosphere of Rome. These are both now among the saints. But 
the great mass of the Alumbrados were given to understand by the In- 
quisition that they must abandon these perilous professions. It was not 
hard to find friends to testify to those grave moral irregularities which 
are so often a haunting demon of religious ecstasies. Mr. Lea, though 
not denying that these charges were not unfrequently warranted, points 
out the ample reason to believe that they were very commonly the fabri- 
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cations of malice. But, true or false, they helped the Inquisition greatly 
in its slow suppression of mysticism. It seems surprising, however, to 
note how extremely reluctant the Holy Office was to inflict its ultimate 
punishments upon the Aluwmbrados, who after all had no thought of 
spiritual revolt, and who seldom proved refractory to its discipline. 
Even declarations absolutely inconsistent with Christianity were often 
treated with extraordinary lenity. They seem to have been regarded as 
the mere extravagances of a religious enthusiasm that did not know what 
it was saying, as no doubt they mostly were. Still the lenity of the In- 
quisition is a very peculiar lenity, and the number of the Alwmbrados 
was so great that quite a list may be made out of those that were done 
to death, either at autos da fé, or by confinement among infuriate mem- 
bers of their own orders, who commonly harried them out of life before 
long. Some were left to pine slowly to death in conventual imprison- 
ment, among them, as Mr. Lea shows, several of sanctity quite as spotless 
and eminent as that of others who have been canonized. At last 
Spain was thoroughly healed, and both fanaticism and living Christianity, 
except as this may have survived in forms too obscure and humble to ex- 
cite’ jealousy, were purged out of the land. 

The chapter on the Endemoniadas treats of the superstitions turning 
on demoniacal possession. The Holy Child of La Guardia turns upon 
that singular credulity of hatred towards the Jews which has not, even in 
our own time, given over charging them with murderous crimes against 
Christian children, remarkably resembling, as Mr. Lea notes, the crimes 
charged by popular malice in China upon Christians, especially upon Ro- 
man Catholics. Brianda de Baraxi is an instance of the infernal malice 
of the Inquisition towards the new Christians (the more than half com- 
pulsory converts from Judaism), and “the satanic cunning ” with which 
it could pounce on evidence too trivial to be described, where there was 
an estate one third of which, by a judicious application of the means 
familiar to the Holy Office, could be secured through inducing “an ab- 
juration of vehement suspicion.” To be suspected by the Inquisition 
was itself a crime. It seems to have preferred suspicion to conviction, 
as in the latter case the whole estate went to the Crown. 

The chapter on Impostors is very curious. In the feverish atmosphere 
of Spanish faith, fanaticism, and credulity, we may imagine how these 
people flourished. They deceived not only the vulgar, but sometimes, 
for long years before they were detected, were objects of veneration, al- 
most of adoration, to nobles, kings, and queens, nay, to cardinals and 
popes. Then would come a crash, until there was a fresh exploitation of 
pious credulity. The deep religiousness of the Spanish nation, finding 
no adequate channels of ethical activity, displayed itself in the most ab- 
normal forms. 

About the middle of the last century, the Spanish Church, encouraged 
by Rome, began to show great interest in the popular circulation of the 
vernacular Scriptures. But the storms of the Revolution frightened 
her back, under Ferdinand VII., into as intense a reaction as is possible 
in our century. That having been overthrown in turn, Spain, which, 
after all this long repression, has shown, as Mr. Lea remarks, a singular 
sobriety and self-control, seems to be slowly working towards better 
things. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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A History or THE Frencn Revoivution. By H. Morsk STEpHEns, Ba- 
liol College, Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. i. pp. xxxiv, 533. Vol. ii. 
pp. xv, 561. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Vol. i. 1886, $2.50. 
Vol. ii., 1891, $2.50. 

Dr. Arnold says somewhere that it is of no use to argue with a Jacobin 
against the wickedness of anything, because wickedness is the very 
essence of his being. Mr. Stephens makes this plain in his calm and in- 
deed approving statement of the policy of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Even the greatest abhorrers of the French Revolution have 
been accustomed to suppose that the Reign of Terror was the expres- 
sion of a panic unreason in the Terrorists. Mr. Stephens, however, 
shows it to have been the result of a deliberate determination on the 
part of the Committee to furnish a regular daily supply to the guillotine, 
or, in the provinces, to more hideous modes of death, with the least pos- 
sible regard to guilt or innocence. It was cold-blooded, continuing, daily 
murder, and the confronting of it with the threats of the émigrés and 
the sovereigns, though it helps to explain it, does not convert it into any- 
thing else. A France that was so quiet under continuing massacre of 
the innocent with the guilty — the massacre, as one out of multitudes, of a 
whole school of harmless girls; of a philanthropist like the Abbé Féne- 
lon ; of a great man of science like Lavoisier (“the Republic has no need 
of chemists ’’)—could certainly have been trusted to support the new 
order of things without the Reign of Terror. The Committee itself 
seems to have left its prefects in the provinces free to murder promiscu- 
ously, or to refrain from murder altogether, under a boisterous pretense of 
severity, as they pleased. Carlyle, if we remember, makes out the num- 
ber of victims to have been about five thousand ; Mr. Stephens computes 
it, the country through, at about fifteen thousand. The noyades lose no 
horror in his telling ; but he shows the additional hideousness of “ repub- 
lican marriages ” to rest on a misapprehension. It seems curious that all 
through this time the stanchly royalist Comte d’Haussonville, whose son 
was serving with the émigrés, was allowed to live quietly in his chateau 
in Lorraine, to come to Paris when he pleased, and, save one short im- 
prisonment, that he suffered no molestation whatever. 

The bitter religious conflicts in the south are fully described. The 
Protestants and the Jansenists, especially the former, seem to have been 
full of revengefulness for past repressions and persecutions. One of the 
murderous Committee was a Protestant pastor. As to Robespierre, Mr. 
Stephens remarks that he was always in a minority in the Committee, and 
that so soon as he attempted to control it, the majority put him to death. 
Still, it is thoroughly natural that he should have become the popular 
incarnation of the Terror. He represented it in public, and the cold 
consistency of his fanaticism made all the deeper impression by reason of 
the perfect purity of his life, his known abhorrence of atheism, and his 
disdainful refusal to accommodate himself in the least to sans-culotte 
follies and vulgarities. Besides, the Terror ended with his death. 

The first volume revolves around the two poles of Mirabeau and 
Marie Antoinette, the former trying, with magnificent ability and con- 
sistency, to conserve whatever was conservable; the latter, with invincible 
revengefulness, distrustfulness, and duplicity, to cross and thwart all his 
endeavors. Unhappily his death gave her the victory, although he might 
have succeeded in saving the monarchy in its own despite, had not the 
unrestrained excesses of his youth, leaving to his brother, as the latter 
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remarked, “only the one vice of drunkenness to make up,” destroyed 
for him the basis of permanent influence. His later life gave little occa- 
sion of scandal to French society, but the mischief was done, and people 
distrusted him as an Alcibiades, although politically he was the opposite 
of one. His boundless power of loving secured him a boundless love 
from his friends, who were glad to see all their labors of knowledge, and 
even of eloquence, used by him and swallowed up in his fame. His 
Austrian enemy loses here the last glimmer of Burke’s grand idealization 
of her. The author kolds her to have been in all probability guiltless of 
actual infidelity to her husband, although she did not pretend to conceal 
her contempt for the honest dullard. Still, we cannot be too sure of 
anything in reference to a woman who was indifferent to compromising 
situations, was fond of indecent talk, and had an obscene novel bound 
up with her mass book. She did even more mischief to France than the 
much better woman Henrietta Maria to England. Yet after all she was 
the daughter of Maria Theresa, capable of inspiring high-minded op- 
ponents, by a single interview, with unswerving devotion. 

Mr. Stephens’s opinion that the Terror did not weigh very heavily on 
Paris, because the city was never more lively, and the theatres were never 
fuller, and even the prisons, except the Concierge, were gay, does not 
seem to sustain itself much better than it would to argue that the Black 
Death was not a horror because people tried to forget it in relating to 
each other the indecencies of the Decameron. Of course, people must 
live, and earn their bread as long as they can, and even fifteen thousand 
murders, distributed over France, did not converge into such an impres- 
sion of dreadfulness as they make on us. The September massacres, of 
course, had been an outbreak of genuine, hideous fright. 

Of Lafayette, the author has none too favorable an opinion. His capa- 
city, of course, no one rates high, and Mr. Stephens insists that his jealous 
and selfish vanity made him very mischievous, almost fatally so. However, 
it is not the business of Americans to concern themselves too deeply with 
Lafayette’s faults in France. Still, we cannot but think how much evil 
might have been averted but for his ostentatious. prudishness in refusing 
to work with Mirabeau. 

The great dignitaries of the church, we know, were largely infidel in 
opinion, and still more commonly loose in life, and luxuriously prodigal of 
the revenues of their bishoprics and abbeys. The author, nevertheless, 
gives a very favorable testimony to the worthiness of the lower clergy, 
and to their mildness of temper towards Protestants and other dis- 
sentients. Indeed, he makes them out to have been little else than a sort 
of mitigated deists. We know how much their dislike to the haughty 
nobles who monopolized the mitres and the great foundations of the 
church had to do with the victory of the Third Estate. Yet, the stead- 
fastness with which so large a part of them resisted the Constitutionalist 
schism seems to witness to more decided doctrinal convictions than the 
author credits them with. Even Grégoire, fanatical Constitutionalist as 
he was, showed himself, when the time of trial came, a firmly believing 
Christian. 

The author is exceedingly cloudy in his description of the Girondins. 
It is hard to make out from him what they were or what they wanted, 
except that they wanted to clear away the monarchy, and that they de- 
tested the Mountain. Mr. Stephens would probably say, what Carlyle 
says in effect, that their great fault was that they were not willing to fight 
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the devil with fire. The absence of all religious convictions made them 
the more limp against the Jacobins, whose convictions had the energy 
of diabolism. 

The author dwells largely on the inveterate selfishness of the French 
bourgeoisie, which desired a revolution, indeed, but only in its own in- 
terest, and whose contemptuous repression of the artisans has so long 
wrought malignant mischief in France. The discontent of the peasantry 
seems to have been, at least originally, purely a desire to turn their 
copyholds into freeholds. The feudal dues were light, often almost 
nominal, but the lords were always in wait to punish the least negligence 
in rendering them with heavy confiscations, and they were so numerous 
and complicated that the peasantry knew themselves always in danger of 
atrap. The bourgeois despised the peasants, and the peasants hated the 
bourgeois. 

Marat appears here as a man of extraordinary abilities as physician, 
naturalist, and classicist ; acquainted with most modern languages ; writing 
good English as well as good French; of polished manners, gained by 
long practice of his profession among the great; but none the less the 
sleepless apostle of universal suspicion, for which, indeed, Paris had only 
too much occasion. Charlotte Corday’s act, the author says, was simply 
a cold-blooded murder. She assassinated Marat to please a young man 
with whom she was in love, and her crime did no possible good to any 
one. 

The author gives full and finely characterized descriptions of the 
leaders of the salons, — Madame de Staél, Madame Roland, Madame de 
Condorcet, and Lucile Desmoulins. The women seem to have done a good 
deal to intensify, but to have done nothing to elevate, purify, or soften the 
strife. Indeed, the two latter ladies aimed at little except making their 
husbands happy. They seem to have been most amiable characters. 

“ On July 14, 1792, the city of Frankfort was crowded with princes of 
Germany, for the coronation of the last of the Holy Roman emperors. 
With all the old forms which had come down from the Middle Ages he 
was solemnly crowned, and the last coronation yielded to none of its pre- 
decessors in grandeur and symbolical magnificence.” It is doubtful 
whether the emperor and princes would have been moved to war even 
by the insensate fury of the émigrés, but for the utter contempt of inter- 
national obligations shown by the republic in its seizure of Avignon and 
its proclamation of a willingness to help all insurgents against monarchical 
government. It is almost certain that England would not have inter- 
vened but for this, and perhaps not even for this, except for the refusal to 
observe the treaties restricting the navigation of the Scheldt. 

“Great was the difference between France at the end of 1791 and at 
the end of 1793. At the former date all looked hopeful for the future : 
the king was the father of his people ; the Constitution of 1791 was to 
regenerate France, and set an example to Europe; all old institutions 
had been renovated ; everything was new and popular on account of its 
novelty. But even at the end of 1791 there were two threatening clouds 
on the horizon, — the gathering of the émigrés, with its invocation of the 
help of foreign powers, and the schism in the church, due to the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy. By the end of 1793 all looked threatening for 
the future; for the purpose of repelling her foreign foes, who included 
nearly the whole of Europe, France submitted to be ground down by the 
most despotic and arbitrary government ever known in modern history, 
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the Great Committee of Public Safety ; the Reign of Terror was in full 
exercise, and it was doubtful whether even the energy, audacity, and 
concentrated vigor of the Great Committee would enable France to be 
victorious over Europe, and thus secure for her the right of deciding on 
the character of her own government. She was to be successful; but 
at what a cost! Torrents of the blood of her bravest and wisest sons 
were yet to flow on the scaffold and on the battlefield, before she was 
able to dictate terms of peace to some of her foes, and thus divide the 
forces of her enemies.” 

The author’s occasional illustrations from America sound very much 
as if he had not read Bryce. He actually compares the merely suspen- 
sive veto allowed to the king by the Constituent Assembly with our 
presidential veto. We wonder if he knows that, forty-nine times out of 
fifty, our veto is an absolute one. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


LEHRBUCH DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. WILHELM MOELLER. IIter 
Band. Das Mittelalter. 8vo, pp. xii, 560. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1891. (Mk. 12.) 


The first volume of this handbook appeared in 1889. It was greeted 
by Harnack (“ Theol. Literaturzeitung,” 1889, 644) with the highest 
praise. The present volume embraces the period from Gregory the 
Great to the beginnings of the Reformation. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the death of the author, January 8, 1892, takes away the hope of 
the completion of the work.’ It has been a long time since any Protes- 
tant scholar in Germany attempted the writing of a general Church His- 
tory such as Moeller here lays before us. For the work of Hase scarcely 
falls into the same class, and that of Kurtz leaves the problem still un- 
solved. In the work of Moeller can be measured for the first time the 
progress which has been made in the whole department since the days of 
Neander, Gieseler, and Baur. The mass of material necessary to be 
mastered in order to the production of such a work, not only of the 
sources, but of the discussion of particular questions since the days of 
the great masters named, the labor involved in the attainment of an in- 
dependent judgment everywhere, and that required simply to bring all 
within the limits of a text-book, — these things combine to make a task 
which might well strike terror to the heart of any man. And the judg- 
ment has been freely expressed that we should not again see an attempt 
at delineation in the old way. Yet not less, but only more, because of 
the mass of the material, was there the need of a comprehensive intro- 
duction to the subject for students, giving them the results of the labor 
of the generations, with a statement of the status of the inquiry, at any 
rate, in reference to matters which are unsettled or insoluble. 

Every scholar must feel himself unspeakably indebted for such a sur- 
vey. The enthusiastic hypothesis-making, on the one hand, and the 
pious rhetoric, on the other, which the nature of the task excluded, will 


1 It may be of interest that I should add a note about the author, since his 
death renders such notice not inappropriate. He was born in Erfurt, October 
1, 1827 ; studied in Berlin, Halle, and Bonn ; began to teach in Halle in 1854 ; 
was pastor in Grumbach and in Oppin, 1863-1873. Since this latter date, he 
has been professor of Church History in Kiel. 
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not be seriously missed. Harnack hails it as one of the glad signs of the 
time, and one of the highest merits of the book, that the question would 
be a hard one to answer, to what school or tendency in historical criti- 
cism the work belongs. For the men who need to have partisan labels 
attached to things before they know whether to claim them as heretical 
or not, Moeller happily did not write. The independence of every school, 
with the freedom to learn from any, the zeal to be taught only by the 
facts no matter what they teach, inconceivable to some men, is the sim- 
plest of all things to such a mind. 

When one compares this second volume with the first, a very strong im- 
pression is made, how different are the conditions under which one works 
who has given himself to the study of the middle age from those which be- 
set the student of the earliest period of the Christian history. It is not 
merely that Moeller had made his own most exhaustive studies in that ear- 
lier period, was at first hand more nearly the master of all those materials. 
That I presume is true. It is that, for the present, one can more nearly 
be the master of those materials. I think I may roundly say that every 
question of any magnitude in this first period has not only been discussed, 
but so much discussed, that often it is the very problem of the scholar to 
choose among the manifold possible and impossible combinations of the 
facts presented to his view. In the middle age, on the other hand, there 
are whole periods which are as yet more or less unexplored, questions 
which have not yet been adequately discussed, perhaps not even raised, 
the magnitude and bearings of which can therefore as yet be only 
guessed at. Many assumptions are current which are at any rate un- 
proved. No one life, if it were devoted wholly to this period, could be- 
gin to make possible such certainty of movement as our author manifests 
in his first part. I doubt if the labors of a generation will bring us to 
the pass that a history of the middle age can be written which shall be 
to its period what Moeller’s first volume is to the division of the history 
with which it deals. 

With this matter hangs closely together another, which has been 
sharply commented upon in other books, and is visible enough in this, 
though I believe that the author was hardly aware of it, much less in- 
tended it. There is a marked disproportion in the minuteness and also 
in the sympathy of treatment accorded to Germany in the history, as 
compared with that given to any other land, and, I might almost say, to 
all other lands combined. No doubt it is true that to many a German 
mind the Fatherland is a large part of the earth, and this book was 
written primarily for German students. But this also is true, that in 
reference to a great many of the questions I above alluded to, the Ger- 
man part of the work of investigation has been far more thoroughly and 
widely done. And so it comes to pass that the part of the history which 
is known, not because it is German, but because it is known, not only pre- 
ponderates, but, as is plainly the case now and then with Moeller, has 
exerted an influence of which perhaps he was not conscious, in the de- 
lineation of the relations which obtained elsewhere. The learned men 
of other lands have it in their power to remedy this, or, as in the case of 
the Wiclif investigations, to wait until the Germans remedy it for them. 


Edward C. Moore. 
PRovIDENCE, R. I. 
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PRAKTISCHE THEOLOGIE. Von Dr. E. Cur. AcHELIS, Professor der The- 
ologie zu Marburg. I. Bd., 1890, 8vo, xx, 549 (Mk. 11) ; II. Bd., 1891, 
x, 540 (Mk. 11). Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

A book upon practical theology, of nearly eleven hundred pages, 
thoroughly scientific in form, and in a foreign language, can reckon, I 
fear, upon but a limited number of readers among American pastors. 
And yet the single impression, if there were no other, carried away from 
the reading of this book, that there is such a thing as a thoroughly scien- 
tific method of treatment of these matters, would be worth all that it 
cost. ‘The author has, beside his other fitnesses for his work, a practical 
one derived from twenty-two years’ experience in the pastoral office. 
Not a little of the spirit with which he writes may be attributed to this 
cause. But it is to professors and theological students, I fancy, that the 
book will be found most useful. And notwithstanding the wide differ- 
ence which certainly exists between the problem of the individual church 
in Germany and that which presents itself to one of our pastors here, I 
can but think that to any one having a knowledge of the state of things, 
ecclesiastically, in Germany, it is a book which will prove helpful in a 
very high degree. Nothing is so likely to cure us of provincialism in 
our way of doing things, as familiarity with the way in which the same 
things are done in other lands and in other branches of the church, even 
if they are sometimes done there in a provincial manner too. 

Very valuable is the historical material in which the work abounds. 
The writer has felt himself bound not simply to treat of things as they 
are, but to explain how things came to be as they are. This is not 
merely in the interest of the knowledge for its own sake, but because 
some insight into the process of growth alone can enable us to distinguish 
what is of permanent worth from that which is accidental or inadequate, 
and to see clearly the direction which subsequent developments will take. 
This historical spirit also enables the writer to show that much that 
assumes to be traditional in Lutheranism is of comparatively recent date, 
and much that makes the loudest claim in these days to ecclesiastical 
legitimacy is, unconsciously but none the less truly, a departure from the 
standards and principles of that great creative movement to which all 
the Protestant churches owe their origin. If this is true of the Lutheran 
Church, we are witnesses that it is true also of some other churches. 
And if it be a matter of so very great importance to have the pure 
spirit of Lutheranism or Calvinism, then the next important thing is to 
know what the original spirit of Lutheranism or Calvinism was. The 
author seems sometimes unduly anxious about his claim that the posi- 
tion that he takes is the churchly one. Yet I presume no thoughtful 
man would deny that this matter of confessional loyalty has a certain 
value. The original impulses of that era of profound religious revival 
are worth more than the “ flat and unraised spirit” of a good deal that 
has been said and done since. And in a sense those impulses must re- 
main, subject always to correction and expansion of application through 
experience, the regulative principles of the life of the Protestant 
churches until God shall give us another such revival in its time. Still, 
it is refreshing sometimes to hear it acknowledged that the question 
whether our opinions agree with those of our confessional ancestors is 
not the only question possible to ask. I was much interested to note 
that Achelis’s conception of the church is not at all the institutional one. 
The church is simply the community of believers in the Word and the 
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Sacraments. Every individual church community is a realization of the 
idea of the church as a whole. The single church community is the 
pith and substance of the whole matter. And in the development of 
this individual church so that it may meet all of its obligations to the 
community in which it is placed lies the true solution of the much 
debated question as to the attitude of the institution to social and eco- 
nomic questions in the large. It hardly needs to be said that this view 
of the church has not passed unchallenged. 

No part of the work is more suggestive than that which deals with the 
matter of catechetical instruction. It is the more valuable to us because 
in our Congregational and Presbyterian churches, at any rate, the meth- 
ods of such instruction have largely fallen into disuse. At the same 
time, most pastors are beginning to realize that the Sunday-school has 
done little or nothing to take its place. To those of us who are seeking 
a revival of the practice, in some shape or other, there is great value in 
the experience and reflection of those among whom the original tradition 
of all our reformed churches has never died out. The author’s observa- 
tions in reference to imparting a knowledge of the results of Biblical 
criticism, as occasion may demand it, to the catechumens, and in preach- 
ing, are interesting, because I am inclined to think that less of judicious 
frankness in this matter is used in Germany, on the whole, than with us. 
That may seem strange to those who are accustomed to think Germany 
the source of our best learning on these subjects. But I think it is true 
that in no land is the breach so wide between what the pastors, the best of 
them, know, and what they deem it expedient officially to say. And 
may God forbid that any ecclesiastical demagoguery or private cow- 
ardice shall bring our churches to the pass to which this thing has 
brought some parts of the German church in the esteem of the intelli- 
gent public. It is proper to say that Achelis’s opinions in reference to 
the reéstablishment of the confessional in the Lutheran Church belong 
nearly to the category of private opinions. 

The discussion of the forms of worship, and the relation of the acts of 
worship to the sermon, is also of interest to our churches. It is a little 
surprising to find the author committed to the notion that those acts 
should take their coloring, in the main, from the sermon, and that their 
reason for being is chiefly to bring the minds of the hearers into the 
mood of the instruction they are about to receive. Even our non-liturgi- 
cal churches are outgrowing that idea very rapidly. One reads the part 
devoted to the theory of sermon writing with a feeling of gratitude that 
we are in large part absolved from the bonds of traditional method in 
this thing. But one occasionally hears a sermon which makes him think 
that some of us are also absolved from the having any method at all. 
The position of an American pastor is so different from that of an 
appointee of the state church that the sections on pastoral work are read 
rather from curiosity. At the same time they are thoughtful and writ- 
ten inan admirable spirit. The chapters dealing with the relation of 
the church to other associations for evangelistic or philanthropical work 
have given new vividness to my impression how far we in America are 
in advance in some of these practical matters. 


Edward C. Moore. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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